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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


THERE can be no doubt that the first fortnight of the new 
Parliament seriously and deservedly lowered the prestige of the 
Liberal Government in the country. Mistakes in policy, in 
administration, in tactics, are the appanage of all Governments ; 
to a certain extent they are expected; unless they involve serious 
consequences they are soon forgotten. But there is one thing that 
is never forgotten or forgiven by the electorate—cowardice. 

After all, though the Liberal party did not fully realise its 
expectations, the result of the General Election was no mean 
achievement. Only once before, and then only owing to a furious 
burst of Jingo war-fever, had an administration received a con- 
tinuation in office after appealing to the country. When one 
considers the number and resources of the powerful interests that 
had been wounded by the just reforming policy of the Government 
—the Liquor Trade, the Land, the Idler, the Church—the wonder 
is not that the Liberal majority was so far reduced, the wonder is 
that there was any Liberal majority at all. 

But from the moment Ministers met the House of Commons 
they behaved as if the result of the elections were something to 
be thoroughly ashamed of; there was no note of courage, of 
strength, of confidence; there were gropings, half advances, fol- 
lowed by precipitate retreats, policies boldly stated one day, and 
ignominiously abandoned the next. The consequence was the 
complete demoralisation of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. 

No doubt there were many men, probably a majority of the 
party, prepared to vote with Ministers in anything they might pro- 
pose ; but even these staid and simply loyal souls wandered about 
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the lobbies disconsolately, plaintively asking what it was that 
Ministers were going to propose. But the active spirits were 
seething with discontent ; “groups” met, mutineers took counsel to- 
gether in all manner of caves, deputations were sent to impress 
upon the captain the views of the stokers as to the proper naviga- 
tion of the ship. Members hitherto of little account, and of no 
account at all, suddenly blossomed into fame. Sir Henry Dalziel, 
no doubt very much to his own surprise, found himself for the first 
and last time of his life, in the limelight of fame. But the Victoria 
Cross of insubordinate impertinence must be awarded to Mr. Joseph 
Martin. This gentleman was long connected with Canadian 
politics; he was significantly enough variously called the 
“Stormy Petrel,” and the “Pirate.” He left Canadian 
politics. Within a few weeks of his landing in Great Britain he 
contrived to Jose a Liberal seat in Stratford-on-Avon. He was not 
only beaten, he was snowed under, and it is no wonder—I was in 
Stratford at the time, and saw something of the election; had I 
had ten votes, they would all have gone against Mr. Martin. A 
candidate more childishly ignorant of the public questions then at 
issue never appeared on a public platform. At the General Elec- 
tion, he reappeared in East St. Pancras; he reduced to 600 a 
Liberal majority of nearly 2,000. Within a few days of starting 
his campaign, he took upon himself to drum out of the Liberal 
party, the Chief Whip of the Liberal Government. Within two or 
three days of entering the House of Commons, he wrote a letter to 
the newspapers calling upon the Liberal party to rise in revolt 
against its leaders, to shoot them from behind as they were 
marshalling their troops for battle. Well might Mr. Asquith pray 
to be delivered from his “ friend.” 

Two courses were open to the Government; it might have 
declared finance to be the most urgent piece of public business and 
gone on with it at all costs. The Irish would have demonstrated, 
but in the end, since it was clear that the Unionists were not 
ready for another election, the Budget would have gone through. 
The other course would have been to have put forward from the 
very first the veto as the paramount question, and let finance look 
after itself. There was much to be said in favour of both these 
courses ; either was a strong course, worthy of strong men, and the 
people like strong men. There was nothing to be said in favour 
of a clumsy blend of the two policies, which consisted in stating 
the first and, under threats, carrying out the second. The whole 
episode smacked too much of the auction-room, with office put up 
for sale. It was discreditable ; it was justly resented by the House 
of Commons and by the country. But while the leaders were 
greatly to blame, the rank and file of the party in the House of 
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Commons cannot be held guiltless. It must. be remembered that a 
candidate, successful or otherwise, is not always the most competent 
judge of public opinion; it will usually be found that his agent 
and his workers have to a far greater extent their finger on the 
popular pulse. During the last election campaign it had become 
very clear to those in a position to judge that the greatest asset of 
the Liberal party was their condemnation of the hereditary system 
in the House of Lords. There was little or no feeling against a 
Second Chamber; there was the strongest feeling against a 
Hereditary Second Chamber. Or, one might put it this way; very 
few people objected to the Second Chamber having a veto over 
the House of Commons so long as that Second Chamber was an 
elected chamber, responsible to, and in constant touch with, popular 
opinion in the country. All this was very thoroughly understood 
by Ministers ; they realised the fatal mistake which would be com- 
mitted if they went to the country with the abolition of the Veto 
as the be-all and end-all of their programme, while Unionists 
offered as an alternative a reformed and rational Second Chamber. 
Of course, it was never in doubt for a moment that the abolition 
of the Veto must come first ; without it no real and valuable reform 
of the House of Lords could be carried. But the point was very 
clearly grasped by the Cabinet that the Abolition of the Veto was 
not a policy at all; merely the means to a policy. 

This was no new discovery; it had been treated as a matter 
of course during the election campaign by men like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Sir Edward Grey. Special and distinct emphasis 
was put upon it by Mr. Haldane in December, when opening the 
new University Liberal Club in Edinburgh; another member of 
the Government who was present on that occasion—almost the 
only speech Mr. Haldane delivered during the campaign—gave it 
as his opinion that it was the clearest and most important declara- 
tion of policy that had yet been made by any Minister, outside the 
Prime Minister. 

It may be noted in passing, as proof of the singular acumen 
of the Liberal press, that the speech was not reported at all in 
any London Liberal daily! 

It was, therefore, perfectly consistent with the attitude and 
speeches of the Liberal leaders, that the King’s Speech on opening 
the new Parliament should contain some reference to reform of 
the compcsition, as well as of the powers of the Upper House. 
Yet the appearance of such a clause sent many members of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons into hysterics. They 
ignored the speeches of their leaders, they misinterpreted the feel- 
ing of their constituents, they entirely blinded themselves to the 
necessities of the political situation. The Labour Party supported 
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them gleefully—which is not astonishing, since the avowed policy 
of the Labour Party is the abolition of the second chamber system 
altogether. The Irish also rallied to their support ; which is also 
very natural, seeing that, as Home Rulers, their interest in the 
constitutional issue ceases as soon as the Veto, the only obstacle 
to Home Rule, goes by the board. 


Happily, Mr. Asquith stood firm, and, while making clear what 
nobody of any importance ever put in doubt, that the Veto must 
be dealt with first, he reiterated the intention of the Government 
of dealing in a thorough manner with the larger and essential 
policy of reform. 

It is to be hoped that this firmness will continue; whatever 
the malcontents may say, when matters come to a crisis, they are 
not likely to hesitate long between the leadership of Mr. Asquith 
and that of Sir Henry Dalziell. Even should a few men like the 
Hon. Joseph Martin, the ineffable Mr. Byles, and similar fire-eaters, 
deem it necessary to leave the party, such a contingency would 
not cause tremendous sorrow to anyone but they themselves. 


But, indeed, it is hardly likely that the Cabinet will abandon 
a position which is known to be held strongly by its most prominent 
members, including Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. 


There is another more serious danger. 


The Liberal Government will no doubt, in a few weeks, have 
to resign or dissolve. If they dissolve, the chances are they will 
go back with an increased majority; if they resign, and let Mr. 
Balfour dissolve, they will be smashed at the polls. When sup- 
plies were asked for only six weeks, there was great rejoicing 
among Ministerialists, and the press talked an extraordinary 
amour.t of nonsense about the position of great difficulty in which 
this step would put the Opposition. Supplies would run short just 
as the House of Lords would reject the Veto resolutions; the 
Liberal Government would resign. Mr. Balfour, faced by the im- 
possibility of getting supplies from the present House of Commons 
to even tide over a dissolution period, could not take office, and 
Mr. Asquith would come back master of the situation. This 
prophesy ascribes singular simplicity to the Opposition; a much 
less ingenious person than Mr. Balfour could find in about ten 
minutes’ time, at least half-a-dozen ways of walking out of the 
trap unharmed. A very simple way would be for the House of 
Lords to adjourn for one or two months just before the Veto 
resolutions come up, and thus leave the Liberals to deal with the 
financial situation when the six weeks supplies run dry. The 
Government would be defeated on a side issue, and Mr. Balfour 
would take office and dissolve. 
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It is here that the whole danger lies. Whichever party 
assumes Office just before a dissolution stands to win. Thousands 
of undecided electors, animated by a quite laudable sense of fair 
play, say to themselves: “ They have only just come in; we'll 
give them a chance of showing what they can do.” 

We won many seats on that feeling alone in 1906; we can- 
not, in the present state of parties, permit ourselves the luxury of 
presenting our opponents with so important an initial advantage. 
The argument may be advanced that forming a Cabinet would 
force Mr. Balfour to show the nakedness of the land in his party; . 
a most dangerous argument. The Unionists built their tactics in 
1905 on a precisely similar argument; they thought the Liberal 
party too disunited, they scoffed at Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as Prime Minister, they looked round the Liberal ranks and asked 
triumphantly, “ Where will you find the men?” 

Well, we found the men. Mr. Balfour could find them, too, 
and without looking very far; in the Lords, Lansdowne, Curzon, 
Cromer, Milner, Lyton, Onslow, are all useful or brilliant and well 
known ; in the Commons there are those of the old gang who have 
stood the test—Austen Chamberlain, Walter Long, Bonar Law, 
even perhaps George Wyndham, and of new men not a few—Lord 
Hugh Cecil, F. E. Smith, Avon Clyde, Mr. Cave, and others. Sir 
Robert Findlay would be an admirable Lord Chancellor, and the 
law offices, both in Scotland and England, could be easily filled. 
How these men would pull together when a Tariff Reform Budget 
comes to be framed is an interesting question—probably they 
would not pull together at all. But that has nothing whatever to 
do with the point. The point is that a Unionist Cabinet for dis- 
solution purposes could be made up easily, and that such a Cabinet 
would probably be given a chance by the country. 

What Liberals have to see to is that the Unionists be not given 
the chance of forming a Cabinet. To resign would indeed be selling 
the pass ; there must be no talk of resignation. Victory in politics, 
as in war, can only be gained by a vigorous and courageous offen- 
sive. No leader ever won, ever deserved to win, who, on the eve 
of battle abandoned to the enemy the key of his positions. 

The Liberal party has already blundered badly in this busi- 
ness; to resign instead of dissolving wewld be worse than a 
blunder; it would be treason. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





WHAT REFORM OF THE LORDS 
WOULD THE COUNTRY WELCOME. 


I HAVE no more knowledge of the official views on this question 
which now find acceptance at the headquarters of either political 
camp than has any other man in the street. And yet—or rather 
for that very reason—I think it may be serviceable to set down, as 
plainly and briefly as possible, the views of one of the crowd, who 
has discussed the problem with all sorts and conditions of wa- 
official persons; and to indicate what he believes to be the view 
which will be most acceptable to the majority of the nation. 

It is, at any rate, quite clear that some change has got to be 
made. The Lords are in the melting pot; and the only doubtful 
point is what will come out after the boiling. But it appears to 
me that the official spokesmen on both sides have not sufficiently 
considered the important question, “What sort of a reform of 
the House of Lords would the people of this country be willing 
to welcome?” The one party appears to believe that its appeal 
to the country has resulted in a mandate to abolish the veto of 
the House of Lords. I believe that to be a delusion. The other 
party, so far as can be gathered from its rather enigmatic 
utterances, appears to think that a rather smaller House of Lords, 
elected much as the Scotch and Irish representative peers are now 
elected, by the whole body of the peerage, would satisfy the public 
mind. I believe that to be a delusion also. 

While it is admitted on all hands that the existing House of 
Lords is in need of reformation, there is, at the same time, an 
overwhelming preponderance of opinion in the country that some 
kind of second chamber is indispensable. This does not appear to 
be adequately realised by the leaders of either party. For, on the 
one hand, it cannot be denied that whenever a Conservative 
Government is in power we do not, in effect, have any second 
chamber at all; for of Conservative measures there is no rejection, 
and practically no revision. On the other hand, notwithstanding 
that this very defect in the constitution is a common complaint of 
the Liberals, so far as a plain man can make out, their plan for 
the abolition of the Lords’ veto would merely reproduce the same 
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condition of things whenever a Liberal Government happened to 
be in office. 

Would it not be profitable, therefore, to ask ourselves the 
question, “ Why do we want a second chamber; and what useful 
function do we expect it to perform?” If I am asked this ques- 
tion, I have no hesitation in laying down two propositions, which I 
hold to be incontrovertible, and which I believe would be 
generally endorsed:—({1) That a second chamber can be of no 
use whatever except to give to all the measures of the primary 
representative chamber a second consideration; and (2) that this 
further consideration must be deprived of all, or almost all, prac- 
tical value, unless the second chamber be empowered to revise any 
such measures as, in its judgment, stand in need of revision; and 
to reject any such measures as, in its judgment, are not conducive 
to the benefit of the community. But—and this is a point of vital 
importance, though it has never received all the attention it de- 
serves—such second consideration is not likely to be of any value, 
and such revision or rejection are at least as likely to be wrong as 
right, unless the second chamber .be a body essentially different 
from, and, in some respects, superior to, the primary originating 
chamber. John Stuart Mill went to the root of the matter when 
he said that the deficiencies of any democratic assembly are, 
naturally enough, the deficiencies of the general public which elects 
it, viz, want of special training and knowledge; and that the 
appropriate corrective would, therefore, be a chamber composed of 
men of personal merit and ability, whose characters and powers 
had been tested by actual public service; or, in other words, a 
chamber of experts. 

Mill indicated, in brief outline, how the existing House of 
Lords might be improved, by the double process of reducing its 
hereditary element, and at the same time introducing a consider- 
able infusion of the expert element. And since then, other more 
or less similar proposals have been made, notably those of Lord 
Dunraven and of Lord Rosebery. None of these proposals found 
much favour at the time they were made, either in the eyes of the 
Lords, or of the Commons, or of the electorate. But I believe 
the time has now arrived when a somewhat similar plan, though 
with certain very radical modifications, would meet with general 
acceptance. Hitherto, so far as I remember, every one of these 
projected reforms, from that propounded by Mill in 1862, to that 
suggested by the Spectator within the past week or so, has started 
with the proposal that the existing House of Lords should elect a 
number of their own body to form the nucleus of the reformed 
House. I believe this to be a fatal mistake, and that the electorate 
would prefer to make a clean sweep of the hereditary principle. 
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Not one of the great monarchies of the Continent, even, now 
tolerates a second chamber composed entirely of hereditary peers. 
In the Senates of France and of the United States of America, 
the hereditary principle has, of course, no place whatever. Neither 
has it any place in any of the second chambers of our own self- 
governing colonies. And the British elector, who holds the here- 
ditary principle to be an indefensible anachronism, considers it to 
be a sheer absurdity that some six hundred and odd men of title, 
merely because they are men of title, should have the power (as 
the Spectator suggests) to elect 150 of their number, or about one 
in four, to form one half of the reformed second chamber. Seeing 
that there is only one member of the House of Commons to every 
11,343 electors on the register, why, he asks scornfully, should 
four Lords (all of them, perhaps, Lord Tom Noddys!) be sufficient 
to return one member of the other House of Parliament? He 
would not approve of it even if he could be sure that all the 
electing Lords were men of the calibre of (let us say) Lord 
Cromer. Ten years ago. he would argue, Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Baring) was merely one of 11,343 electors who are en- 
titled to one representative in Parliament. Why should the con- 
ferring of a peerage on him confer also 2,835 times more voting 
power than he had before? Would the Sectator (or anybody else 
in his senses) suggest that Lord Cromer should have 2,835 votes 
for the parliamentary candidate he favours in thé constituency in 
which he happens to reside? And even this is only a small part 
of the legislative power with which this plan of the Spectator’s 
proposes to invest him. Suppose Lord Cromer to be elected (as, 
of course, he would be elected) by the votes of four other peers 
to a seat in the reformed chamber. Several Bills were passed in 
the last House of Commons by majorities of two hundred and 
more. But in either House of Parliament a Bill may be carried 
or rejected by a majority of one. Consequently, Lord Cromer, 
representing a constituency of four individuals, would have the 
power, by his single vote in the second chamber, to cause the 
rejection of a Bill which had passed the Commons by a majority 
of perhaps two hundred members, representing, on the lowest 
computation, over a million electors. Without any disrespect to 
Lord Cromer, the British elector will never consent to have his 
will over-ridden by the representative of such a constituency as 
that. That it is the principle of the election, and not the person 
elected, that is here objected to, should be sufficiently clear; but 
to remove the slightest excuse for misconception I hasten to add 
that, according to the scheme of reform which I venture to pro- 
pose, Lord Cromer would inevitably become a life-member of the 
reformed second chamber. 
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Another unfortunate proposal, which has found a place in 
every one of the projected reforms which have come under my 
notice, has been the retention of at least some part of the eccle- 
siastical element in the House. In several instances, there has 
even been a proposal to increase it by the addition of a proportion 
of prominent dissenters. Without arguing this point on what may 
be considered its merits, I will simply say I am confident that the 
bulk of the electorate would prefer a strictly secular House, in 
which religion was represented, as it is now represented in the 
House of Commons, merely by the private opinions of its various 
members. 

If the principles I have laid down be accepted, and if it be 
admitted that I have correctly diagnosed the prevalent sentiment 
and opinion on the subject, everything else becomes mere matter 
of detail. I therefore venture to throw out the following sugges- 
tions, not in any spirit of dogmatic finality, but simply to serve as 
a basis for discussion. 

It will be admitted on all hands that the existing House of 
Lords contains far too many members, The Senates of France, 
Prussia, Italy, and Spain (to name no others) contain only about 
half as many members as our second chamber ; while the enormous 
territory and immense population of the United States of America 
are admirably served by a senate of no more than ninety members. 
Our second chamber, therefore, might well be reduced to some- 
thing like one-third of its present proportions. There is no need 
for a rigid adherence to any fixed number; but according to the 
scheme which I propose, the House of Lords would never number 
either much more or much less than two hundred members. It 
will also, I think, be generally admitted that, as in the United 
States, and in Canada, and in several continental countries, no 
man should be eligible for a seat in the second chamber until he is 
thirty years of age. In all countries which have an elective second 
chamber, or in which there is any proportion of the elective 
element, the senators are chosen by a constituency differing, in 
various respects, from the constituency which elects the primary 
representative chamber. If the elected members of the House of 
Lords were chosen by the same constituencies which elected the 
members of the House of Commons, there would be far too great 
a community of interest and feeling; the two Houses, in fact, 
would be no better than one large chamber. Accordingly, I pro- 
pose that our reformed House of Lords should be chosen by 
several constituencies of very varying character. But whereas 
most other schemes of election have been based on a mere count- 
ing of heads, irrespective of what may be in them, my electorate 
consists not so much of mere numbers as of selective groups 
representing varieties of intellect and experience. 
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Before dealing with the elective element, however, it will be 
convenient to specify what I think will be generally admitted to 
provide a very valuable permanent element in the second chamber. 
I propose that anyone who has served as Governor-General of 
India, of Ireland, of Canada, of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
or of United South Africa, should be entitled to a seat in the 
second chamber for life. It may be assumed that this would 
supply, on an average, a permanent element of ten members. 
Similarly, anyone who has served as Ambassador to any of the 
first-class foreign powers, should be entitled to a seat for life. 
This may be assumed to give another permanent element of about 
ten members. Anyone who had filled for ten years the post of 
Permanent Under-Secretary to the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, 
the Education Board, the Foreign Office, the Home Office, the 
India Office, the Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, 
the Treasury, or the War Office, as well as the present holders 
of each of those posts, should be entitled to a seat for life. This 
would provide a further permanent element of twenty members. 
Anyone who had been a Cabinet Minister during the life of any 
one Parliament should be entitled to a seat for life—but with a 
difference. Ex-Cabinet Ministers should be permitted to stand 
for election to the House of Commons; and those who chose thus 
to stand (whether elected or not) should have their senatorship 
held in abeyance for the whole of that Parliament to which they 
sought, or obtained election. This regulation would, perhaps, 
reduce the number of ex-Cabinet Ministers sitting in the second 
chamber at any one time to about ten. Finally, the five Lords of 
Appeal, including the Lord Chancellor, should be permanent mem- 
bers; as also should the Lords Justices of the Court of Appeal, 
with the Lord Chief Justice, and the Master of the Rolls. Alto- 
gether, this would provide a permanent element of about sixty 
members. 

And now for the elective element. I suggest that the Judges 
of the High Court should select ten of their number for each 
Parliament ; the Scotch Judges eight, and the Irish Judges eight. 
The officers of the Army should elect ten representatives not lower 
in rank than Major-General; and the officers of the Navy elect 
ten representatives not lower in rank than Rear-Admiral Ten 
eminent engineers should be elected by the members of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, together with the members of such other 
societies of engineers as might be profitably associated with them 
for this purpose. Ten men of science, eminent in their various 
departments, should be elected by the members of the Royal 
Society. Ten medical men should be elected for England by the 
members of the Royal College of Physicians and the members of 
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the Royal College of Surgeons in combination; two each for 
Scotland and Ireland; and one for Wales, by the members of the 
recognised medical institutions of each country. Trade and com- 
merce should be represented by ten Bankers, ten Merchants, and 
ten Manufacturers, who might all be chosen by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kindom. Ten Professors 
should be elected by the graduates of the English Universities, one 
for each University; two by the Universities of Scotland; two by 
the Universities of Ireland; and one by the University of Wales. 
All the foregoing, I suggest, should be elected afresh for each 
Parliament. I find it somewhat difficult to suggest a separate con- 
stituency which could be relied upon to choose adequate represen- 
tatives of literature. The Society of Authors (more shame to the 
missing authors!) has not a large enough membership. But, in the 
absence of an appropriate constituency to elect them, some five or 
ten eminent publicists, who had given evidence of their qualifica- 
tions in published writings, might be nominated for each Parlia- 
ment by the Ministers of the Crown for the time being. And, 
finally, there might be a batch of other representative citizens, such 
as, for example, the thirteen Lord Mayors of our greater cities, 
who might be ex officio members of the second chamber during 
their year of office. 

All the present members of the peerage would, of course, 
retain their hereditary titles and social precedence; and any one 
of them would be eligible for a seat in the second chamber pro- 
vided he possessed any of the before-named qualifications. Other- 
wise, his rights and privileges would be precisely the same as those 
of any other citizen, i, he would possess a vote as an elector, 
and would be free to stand as a candidate for the House of 
Commons. 

The adoption of the foregoing scheme of reform would 
necessitate no change in the name of the second chamber. It 
would still remain the “House of Lords.” The highest court of 
legal appeal would remain unaltered in name, though somewhat 
strengthened in personnel; and Bills would continue to become 
Acts by reason of the assent of King, Lords, and Commons in 
Parliament assembled. A considerable number of the reformed 
House would be peers of the realm, and these would add to their 
title the letters “ P.P.,” signifying Peer of Parliament. All the 
other members of the House would be addressed as Lords also. 
We are not without precedent for such a procedure. A Justice of 
the High Court, although only possessed of a Knighthood, is 
always addressed in Court as “my Lord”; and the first citizen of 
the capital city, during his year of office, is described as “the Rt. 
‘ Hon. the Lord Mayor of London.” Similarly, a member of our 
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reformed second chamber might be designated, “the Rt. Hon. 
, P.P.,” and on all official and ceremonial occasions 
addressed as “ My Lord.” 

I need hardly point out that a second chamber, composed on 
some such lines as these, would command great respect, both for 
the personal weight of its members, and for its representative 
weight as a body. It would represent the intellect and the ripe 
experience of the nation. And it would be as impartial a body as 
any assembly of two hundred men could be expected to be. Of 
course, its powers would need to be strictly defined by statute; 
but many of the difficulties as to what those powers should be 
might be obviated by a clause, similar to that which exists in the 
constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, providing that, in 
the event of an irreconcilable dispute, there should be a joint 
sitting of both Houses, and that a bare majority of all the members 
then voting together should decide the point at issue. 

I believe that any leader who would come forward with this, 
or some similar, plan in his hand, would secure an enthusiastic and 
overwhelming majority. The average British citizen may love a 
Lord, but he does not, by any means, love the House of Lords. 
At the same time he really does wish for an effective second 
chamber ; and he fails to see how he is to get this by the plan of 
forcing the House of Lords, whenever a Liberal Government is in 
office, into that state of impotence which it voluntarily assumes 
whenever a Conservative Ministry is in power. I do not allege 
that he has yet thought out any alternative. But, judging from 
the favourable reception which the foregoing suggestion has almost 
invariably received, in private conversation, from all sorts and 
conditions of men belonging to both political parties, I have come 
to the conclusion that, provided the power of the purse is reserved 
to the Commons, the British elector would vote solidly in favour of 
some such second chamber, composed of capable and experienced 
experts, rather than see the present House of Lords transformed 
into a mere ceremonial chamber, with legislative powers so limited 
and curtailed that it could do little more than make some trifling 
delay before saying an inevitable “ditto” to the decrees of the 
other House. 





JOHN FYVIE. 
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MONEY AS A FACTOR IN COMMERCE 
AND IN TARIFF REFORM. 


CONFUSION of thought and argument have been an outstanding 
feature of the public and popular discussions of the economic 
problems of trade and commerce which have exercised the public 
mind so much of late. Much of this confusion has been due to a 
misunderstanding of the place occupied by money in these problems. 
It tends to simplify and elucidate the problems when we understand 
in which of them money is, and in which of them it is not a factor. 
By money, of course, is meant anything, including “ credit,” which 
is used as a mere means of exchange, and not exchanged because 
of its own intrinsic value to the receiver, but only because of the 
value for which he is able to exchange it again. Speaking broadly, 
money does xot affect wealth. It affects only the rapidity and the 
integrity of the exchange of wealth; and it affects other problems 
only so far as they are re-acted upon by the rapidity and integrity 
of exchange. This solution of the problem should be obvious from 
the very definition of money ; but its very simplicity constitutes its 
difficulty to many minds as the solution of so far-reaching a pro- 
blem; and so it requires some amplification and explanation. 

Money stands in much the same relation to the commer- 
cial organism of the world as the nervous system does to 
the human organism. It is not a man’s nerves that determine his 
actions or the development and perfection of the various parts of 
his body, or of his body as a whole; but, if his nerves are out of 
order, that may influence his actions and the health of his various 
organs and limbs, or of his whole body; and vice versa, their 
health may re-act on the health of his nerves. If he is hungry he 
eats; but it is not his nerves which, of their own accord, make him 
eat. His nerves merely cause his hands and mouth to satisfy the 
demands of his nutritive system. They merely act as the means 
of communication by which cause and effect are connected. But 
if his nerves are out of order the communication may become 
distorted. Money represents that power, that influence, whatever 
it be, which conveys these communications through the nerves, by 
which the world-mind is able to send out impulses and messages to 
every part of the commercial organism, and to regulate the flow of 
wealth in every artery and vein, and by which the demands and 
wants of each part are made known to the whole, and the remotest 
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parts of the organism may be called upon to take action for the 
satisfaction of any such demand. Exchanges, money markets, 
commercial houses, merchants, e¢ cefera, act as brain and nerve- 
centres ; the telegraph, the telephone, the post, the written and the 
spoken word, act as the nerve-fibre, in this wonderful organism, 
which, at the present day, is so highly strung that the whole 
organism responds almost immediately to the slightest stimulus 
applied to any part. No doubt there are a vast host of problems 
concerned with the working of this system; but they form a 
separate subject, which does not directly affect the health or the 
development of the other parts of the organism, including the value 
and the distribution of the world’s wealth. Consequently, it greatly 
helps us to form a clear judgment, or to take decisive action with 
regard to these latter subjects if we do not allow problems con- 
nected with money to confuse our minds; just as a man, so long 
as his mind is occupied with introspective observation of the work- 
ing, or of the diseases, of his nervous system, can hardly form any 
clear judgment, or take any prompt or decisive action. These are 
the subjects which concern most the banker and the financier, or 
the physician and the brain and nerve specialist, each doing his 
part in securing the health of the whole organism. It is sufficient 
for me, if I am not acting in the capacity of a nerve specialist, to 
say, “I am hungry, and therefore I eat”; that is a clear case of 
cause and effect. Or, if I wish to trace the sequence of events into 
the region of physical laws, I may say “I have been reaping corn 
and have thus used up my energy, and have thus become hungry, 
and therefore I eat some of the corn I have reaped in order to 
restore my energy in order to resume reaping.” I may then say 
with equal truth, “I reap because I eat,” or “I eat because | 
reap ; ” it is one endless chain of cause and effect. But, in tracing 
the causes and effects, for these purposes, it would be sheer waste 
of time and confusion doubly confounded to trace the sequence 
of events into the sphere of physiology, and to follow cause and 
effect through the working of all the net-work of nerves which 
contribute their indispensable share in producing the ultimate re- 
sult. So, too, it is unnecessary and merely confusing to trace all 
the intricate steps, operating through the delicately balanced finan- 
cial system of the world, by which, let us say, Germany exported 
£700,000 worth of chemicals to Great Britain, because Japan had 
exported £40,000 worth of curios to the United States, and £20,000 
worth of rice to France, France had exported £100,900 worth 
of raw silk to Germany and was due the interest on £6,000,000 of 
capital invested in Russia, Great Britain had exported £190,000 
worth of cotton to Germany and was due freights to the extent of 
£150,000 by America for goods carried over-seas. It is all one 
continuous, intricate, chain of cause and effect, and it is sufficient 
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for me, when I am considering the matter from the commercial, 
business, point of view, to say that Germany has bought £700,000 
worth of imports, and therefore she has had to sell £700,000 worth 
of exports in order to pay for them,” and that “the nations who 
together sold Germany the £700,000 worth of exports, each in 
their own share, have had to buy £700,000 worth of imports in 
order to be paid for them,” that “ Exports are paid for by Imports,” 
and “Imports are paid for by exports.” 

It is impossible, in the space of this article, to go deeply into 
this subject, but we may glance briefly and generally at the broad 
lines along which money operates in these commercial transactions, ~ 
not as a factor in producing the results, but as the means of com- 
munication which connects cause with effect, as the nerves of the 
commercial organism. We may observe, as it were, a single nerve 
cell from embryo to full development, in its place in the organism. 

In the case of the individual person, his “ Exports” consist of 
whatever commodities he imparts to another, and his “ Imports” 
consist of whatever commodities another imparts to him. Such a 
commodity may be anything for which the person acquiring it is 
prepared to give value in exchange ; for instance, it may be goods, 
services rendered, the use of capital, risks undertaken, ef cetera. 
Now, apart from gratuitous acquisition, which, of course (bank- 
ruptcy, perhaps, excepted), has nothing to do with commerce, he is 
paid for his exports by imports, and he pays for his imports by 
exports; that is, he exchanges his exports for imports. This re- 
quires no proof so far as he executes this change directly; and 
for the rest, he effects the exchange indirect/y through the medium 
of money (in one form or another), by means of a double exchange ; 
he exchanges his exports for the money with which he buys his 
imports. And since the gold sovereign (or the money in any other 
form) has the same value, whether in buying or in selling, this 
double exchange, this introduction of money into the transaction, 
does not affect the balance of the exchange in any way. Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. The 
money is only introduced into the exchange for the purpose of 
facilitating the transaction. The exact balance of this double 
exchange can only be upset if the money be unduly upheld until 
its value has changed. But this has to do with the imperfection 
of the system, and, to begin with, we will assume that it is in 
perfect order. This balance may be stated in the form of an 
equation, thus :— 

Exports = Money = Imports. 
.*. Exports = Imports, 
where “money” stands for the sum of money received and paid 
out by the individual. This represents one completed transaction 
of exchange. 
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So soon as the individual wishes to obtain some further 
import he must export something to obtain (the money to 
pay for) it. So far as commerce is concerned, he can obtain it in no 
other way. The second transaction, in regard to volume, value, 
or time, has no relation whatever to the first. He may, for in- 
stance, be able now to produce and export more commodities than 
before, and thus to obtain (¢he money to buy) more imports in 
exchange. Or some of the imports from the previous transaction, 
complete in itself, may have deteriorated in his hands, and he may 
now export them and so obtain less (money to buy) imports in ex- 
change than in the previous transaction. But, in any event, the 
first transaction, and each subsequent transaction, stands by itself, 
and opens and closes a separate account in the economic ledger, 
an account in which the export on the one side balances the import 
on the other. Therefore, however many of these balances be added 
together, the balance must always be exact between exports and 
imports. Now, it is obvious that these separate transactions may 
be either the transactions of the same individual, or of different 
individuals. Therefore, whatever number of people we select for 
consideration, however arbitrary the selection may be, and what- 
ever period in the commercial lives of each individual we select, 
and however unequal their wealth and the value of their transac- 
tions may be, their total exports must balance their total imports. 
Therefore, of course, the total exports of all the people living at a 
given moment in any “country” will balance their total imports. 

Thus, if A, B, C, D, et cetera, be taken as representing separate 
transactions, either of the same individual, or of any number of 
indivduals, their separate or their combined commercial life may 
be represented by equations ad /id, thus :— 

A (Exports) = £A A (Imports). 
B (Exports) 4B B (Imports). 
C (Exports) £C = C (Imports). 
D (Exports) = 4D = D (Imports). 
“. (4+B+4+C+D) Exports = £(4+B+C+D)=(A+Bt+ 
C + D) Imports. 
.. Exports = Imports. 

When we are dealing with a group of individuals, this proposi- 
tion is equally true if we neglect their “home trade,” that is their 
commerce inter se, and consider only their “ foreign trade,” that is 
their commerce with others outside the group. For each com- 
modity of the home trade is equally and at the same time and 
price, an export of the individual disposing of it, and an import of 
the individual acquiring it, an import and an export of 
the home trade. If deducted from the total commerce 
jt thus obviously affects both the total exports and the total imports 
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equally, and leaves the balance unaltered. Thus:— 

Total Exports = Total Imports. 

Home Exports = Home Imports. 

.'. (Total—Home) Exports = (Total—Home) Imports. 
But (Total—Home) = Foreign. 

.' . Foreign Exports = Foreign Imports. 
Or, to put it otherwise, if, say, a German sells certain commodities 
to a British merchant, he must be paid by other commodities to 
the same value, either directly from the same British merchant, or 
indirectly from other merchants, British, foreign, or German, to 
whom that merchant has already given commodities, and who are 
thus in his debt. 

So long as the individual, whether a “ nation” or a man, or avy 
group, does not obtain anything from another, he may conceivably, 
like Adam alone in the Garden of Eden, be wealthy; he may 
increase his wealth; but he does not engage in commerce at all. 
The amount of his own wealth (z.¢., his capabilities and his posses- 
sions) limits the possible amount of his exports, and therefore of 
his imports ; but when the vadue of the individual’s wealth depends 
to any extent, not upon his own self-contained resources, but upon 
his ability to co-operate with others, and participate in their wealth, 
to that extent the succeeding commercial transactions of his series 
will increase or decrease in direct proportion to his wealth, and 
will indicate the value of his wealth. So the individual, whether 
man or “ nation,” who reduces his exports or his imports, reduces 
his wealth just in proportion to that reduction, and to his 
dependence on others. And what nation is there so great and so 
compact that it contains within its own resources all the wealth 
with which the world, by co-operation, could provide it? 

It should be noted that we have been referring to “commercial 
periods,” by which is meant any series of these completed transac- 
tions of exchange ; but it should be noted that they do not neces- 
sarily or usually coincide with any definite period of ¢zme. In any 
definite period of ‘ime, many of these transactions, at either end 
of the period especially, may be uncompleted, and only one por- 
tion, one side perhaps, of the balance may be included. While 
this is so in amy case, it is particularly likely to be so in the case of 
transactions dealing with capital. Capital is merely an accumula- 
tion of (money with which to buy) commodities. And a transaction 
dealing with capital is merely a case of a deferred exchange, to- 
gether with payment for the benefit conferred by the delay, the 
use of the capital—itself an export. And the transaction is not 
completed until the exported capital has been returned (i.e, im- 
ported), and all the “interest” for the use of the capital has been 
paid (ze, imported). It is a transaction which may thus extend 
Over any period of time, and may never be completed at all; the 
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capital may be ultimately lost. Consequently the balance, in any 
definite period of /ime, would be most unlikely to be exact, as there 
would be many of these outstanding and uncompleted transactions 
included in it. So also these separate transactions do not neces- 
sarily coincide with the passage of commodities into or out of a 
definite tract of land. The person concerned may enter or leave 
the area, or “country,” with a transaction half-completed ; so that 
only the commodities on one side of the transaction might either 
enter or leave the area. Or he may move his commodities from one 
part of the earth to another without exchanging them with anyone, 
without engaging in any commercial transaction at all. Or goods 
may leave the area in connection with a transaction and may be 
lost im ¢ransilu, so that they do not complete any transaction at 
all. So that the total commodities imported into a definite tract 
of land would not be expected to balance with those exported from it. 

It is well to mention here the difficulty which many people find 
in the Board of Trade Statistics of Exports and Imports. The 
“imports” greatly exceed the “exports” in these returns. Why 
is this? Simply because, in the first place, these statements repre- 
sent the movements of commodities in a definite period of time, and 
into and out of a definite area of land, neither of which, as we have 
seen, coincide with completed commercial transactions ; and, in the 
second place, they deal only with “ goods,” with visible, material 
exports and imports. It is thus incomplete, and may even contain 
extraneous matter, on both sides. It does not, for instance, include 
such commodities as services rendered (calculated to amount to 
£90,000,000, for over-sea carriage alone, on the export side), the 
use of capital invested abroad (calculated to amount to £ 100,000,000 
per annum, on the export side), e¢ cetera. So it is at best an in- 
complete and lop-sided statement of exports and imports, and, 
from its nature and sources of collection, it could not be other- 
wise, and does not profess to be. But a reference to the figures 
of the exports and imports of bullion and specie show that our 
total exports and imports do balance. In dealing with the figures 
of bullion and specie, several considerations must be borne in mind. 
They represent, of course, only a very small part of the total money 
exchanged for our foreign exports and imports ; but it is, roughly, 
an exact proportion. So that if there were an excess on one side 
or the other of these figures it would indicate an excess 
on the opposite side of our total exports and imports 
of commodities. With a growing population or commerce, 
however, we would expect to find the demand for bullion 
and specie increasing; and, again, the “bullion” includes 
a portion that is not money at all, but commodities—the 
raw materials of the workers in gold and silver. And, since this 1s 
not a gold-producing or a silver-producing country, both these fac- 
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tors would be represented almost entirely by imports of bullion. 
And these figures, of course, are subject to the same qualifications 
which are to be applied to any of the other Board of Trade figures 
of exports and imports. We would expect, therefore, if our pro- 
positions are accurate, to find a slight excess of imports of bullion 
and specie over exports, apart from inequalities owing to move- 
ments of capital, and to uncompleted transactions. The longer the 
period of time, of course, the less are these inequalities noticeable ; 
so we should select a fairly long period of time for our considera- 
tion. Now, we find that the flow of bullion and specie fluctuates | 
from day to day, and from year to year, as we would expect, but 
that, over any length of time, the imports practically balance the 
exports, the imports of bullion and specie exceeding the exports by 
the comparatively small sum of about £3,000,000 per annum. And 
we may therefore take this as a practical proof that our imports 
de facto balance our exports. 

Now we have seen that in all these commercial transactions, 
whether between individuals, between groups of individuals, or 
between nations, money is a negligible factor. It is a factor which, 
kept in view, only tends to obscure and complicate the true nature 
of the transactions, which in each case is really only a simple 
Exchange of commodities in the possession of, or due to, the parties 
to the transaction. 

On the other hand, it is money which, in all the complexities 
of modern commerce, has enabled that balance of exchange to be 
maintained ; or rather it would be more true to say that it is money 
which has enabled commerce to enter into all the complexities 
which are necessary to maintain its modern dimensions and activity. 
And hence money itself is a commodity. It is governed by the 
laws of supply and demand, and by all the laws which govern any 
other commodity. When it is invisible (“credit”) its value de- 
pends upon the security of the debtor; when it is visible it takes 
the form of that material which can most easily be handled in 
large values, and whose inherent value, in relation to other com- 
modities, is most constant. But it is this very fact which makes 
money perform that higher function of “nervous force” for the 
commercial organism. There are so few materials which answer 
to these requirements, that the value of any commodity stated in 
terms of the amount, for which it will be exchanged, of any one of 
them, can with ease be converted into terms of the amount for which 
it will be exchanged, of any of the others. In practice, gold is 
the standard material for visible money, and other kinds of material 
money have a definite, easily ascertainable value in comparison with 
gold. So that if, for instance, I state the quantity of 
gold, the price, for which I am prepared to exchange 
any commodity I have to dispose of, everyone through- 
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out the whole world can ascertain in a moment what 
value that represents in any other material money, and hence 
in any other commodity. And those who cannot from others ob- 
tain my commodity at so low a value (after adding the cost of 
transit to the place at which they want it), are induced to offer to 
buy it from me in order to effect the most favourable bargain for 
themselves. And money itself has its price, like any other com- 
modity. If the exchange of commodities be delayed, so that, in 
the hands of the person on one side of the half-executed exchange, 
money accumulates beyond the requirements of ease of ex- 
change and of employable capital, and, in the hands of persons on 
the other side, other commodities accumulate beyond the demand 
for them and the available facilities for exchange, then money be- 
comes cheap to the former persons and dear to the latter, while 
other commodities become dear to the former and cheap to the 
latter, by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. And this 
movement asunder in the values of the opposite sides of the un- 
completed half of the double-exchange, precipitates the completion 
of the exchange in order to close up the abyss of bankruptcy which 
yawns between. Or, in a word, the prices of commodities, includ- 
ing money, telegraphed, posted, and communicated throughout the 
world, indicate to all whom it may concern the exact and compara- 
tive state of the world’s markets, of the wants and resources of 
each nation, each community, and each man. And _ thus 
money enables all the world to co-operate so as to use its resources 
to the greatest advantage of everyone in it ; and hence enables each 
conceivable unit to make the best possible bargain in its own 
interests. 

But it only enab/es. When money has done that its function 
is at an end. It is for men then to make use of the knowledge 
with which it has furnished them. They may make errors. The 
less organized they are, the less each knows of what other men 
are simultaneously doing on the faith of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, the more likely are errors and miscarriages to occur. Half- 
a-dozen individuals, for instance, may each proceed to produce, in 
ignorance of the others’ actions, the whole supply of a certain 
commodity needed to meet the demand which prices have indicated. 
They will then produce and put on the market six times enough to 
supply the demand—their energies will have been in vain to the 
extent of five-sixths. These and similar errors produce a clogging ac- 
cumulation of unnecessary commodities, and a wastage of resources 
which tend to accumulate and to be got rid of in periodic waves, in 
{periodically recurring commercial fevers, or “industrial depres- 
sions,” which leave the system cleared, indeed, but in the reduced 
strength and reduced vitality of convalescence. The more these 
separate individuals can be organised on a co-operative basis, the 
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more they can be kept informed of what others are producing to 
put on the market, the less will these commercial fevers, these 
“trade depressions,” develop. 

Again, similar factors prevent great movements of commerce 
from working out rapidly. A demand may be known, but a long 
time may be needed to produce the commodity to supply it, especi- 
ally if it be a new one. Or a source of supply may be cut off, but 
it may be long before the reserves of the supply are exhausted. 
And in many ways, while the whole organism responds rapidly to 
all usual s¢imudi, it may take long to adapt itself to any great ~ 
change of circumstances. If, for instance, you thrust in a Protec- 
tionist knife, and cut away a certain artery of the commercial or- 
ganism, the whole system may feel the nervous shock immediately, 
and may collapse under it; but, if, and when, it overcomes the 
shock, it may be some weeks or months, or years before it will 
have finally adapted itself to the new situation, before the blood 
will have ceased to flow from the wound, and the whole organism 
become reduced to the level of its reduced resources, and the limb 
which had been fed by the artery become reduced to its future 
withered and atrophied condition, while o¢her limbs, perchance, gain 
by i¢s loss throwing upon them a greater share of the work of the 
organism—before the exports and imports and home trade have 
finally settled to the reduced level. They will almost inevitably 
fall lower, and then rebound, before they are finally adjusted to the 
new balance. And this should be borne in mind in observing the 
results of such a misfortune inflicted upon any community, as it is 
sure to be misinterpreted by the superficial observer. The larger 
and more elastic the resources of the community, too, the more 
gradually will such results show themselves. 

Thus, though we have no central organization directing the 
commercial activities of the world, and of each separate community 
and though we may neglect money as a factor in these transactions, 
yet we can make all our commercial calculations as though 
each separate community we chose to conceive of, and 
the whole community of communities, too, had each 
their head-man or business manager or presiding genius, arranging 
each transaction for the gain of his own community, just as though 
he were engaging in business for himself. And we can assume in 
our calculations that this presiding genius has a higher intelligence 
and a more infallible business judgment than any real, single, 
human being possesses. We can say simply, for instance, that 
“Britain and Germany would not engage in commerce with each 
other, and would not purchase or sell any definite par- 
ticular commodity from or to each other, unless it were 
to their mutual advantage to do so.” For we can 
now see how money—the financial system—keeps the currents of 
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exchange running smoothly and, in the long run, unerringly, in the 
directions which secure the greatest wealth which the resources of 
each person and of each community permit, not only to each 
separate person and community, but to the world as a whole. Where 
and when the financial system is most highly and perfectly de- 
veloped, and therefore most free from obstructions and errors, 
there and then does commerce flow most freely and steadily and 
wealth is consequently greatest. 

“ Protection” is an artificial interference with the natural flow 
of commerce, and, as such, it has certain definite, well-known effects 
apart altogether from the particular method by which it is applied 
There are many such methods, each of which has its own definite 
effect, apart altogether from its protective effect or object. But, 
from the point of view of money, the different methods may be 
divided into two classes; (1) those which operate by interference 
with the financial system, and (2) those which do not. Among 
the former is “ Tariff Reform.” In common with the other methods 
of that class, it proposes to operate by an artificial interference with 
the price of certain commodities. In the light of what we know 
of the function of money, we can see that it is a proposal to inter- 
cept the messages transmitted by the financial system, and to mis- 
interpret them in order to lead people to act, commercially, other- 
wise than they would do if they received the original, accurate 
message ; in a word, to mislead them as to the wants, the supplies, 
and the resources of the world’s markets. It is a proposal, 
deliberately, and with our eyes open, to tamper with the system 
which we have carefully created for the accurate supply of that 
information, and to substitute, for its real, accurate information, 
artificial censored statements; a plan to deliberately adopt a 
mechanical device to deceive ourselves, in order to induce us to do 
that which, without the deception, we would perceive, and, 
as we have seen, correctly perceive, to be self-inflicted 
injury; a plan to deliberately drug ourselves into commercial 
insanity. And let it not be supposed that we can experiment with 
this potent nerve-drug with impunity. Like all nerve-drugs it 
atrophies healthy, normal organic activities, which are necessary to 
life, and substitutes others which are less healthy and less efficient, 
because abnormal, and which depend for their continuance upen the 
continued application of the drug. The drug can only be aban- 
doned if the whole system can stand the strain of the Aiatus be- 
tween the collapse of the abnormal and the resuscitation of the 
normal. And, besides, is it easy to convince the deceived of his 
illusion, especially when the illusion is of his own creation? Or 
is it easy to persuade the slave of the drug-habit to renounce his 
vice, or even to recognise that it is his vice that is ruining him? 

J. RODGER HALDANE. 





PROGRESSIVES AND MODERATES. 


THE London County Council’s powers are as extensive as its 
administration is complicated; they are felt for good or evil at 
every moment of our lives. Have they been exercised with 
wisdom and a single eye for the greatest good of the greatest 
number? The condition of London proves that these lofty ideals 
have never been approached. It is unworthy of the wealthiest 
city in the world. Our streets are full of human wrecks; one- 
third of the population is in the grip of penury; one Londoner in 
fourteen is a pauper; one in eight may calculate on dying in the 
hospital or workhouse. Landlordism, unmitigated by any vestige 
of the feudal spirit, is rampant. There are 200 slums unfit for 
habitation ; 766,000 human beings live in overcrowded tenements. 
Rent is out of all proportion to the accommodation provided, and 
is steadily on the upward grade. Squalid ugliness is the rule, 
because there is no tenant-right, and our rating system penalises 
improvement. Nowhere is “Mammon more swollen to squeeze 
the slavish sweat from hopeless toil”; nowhere, except, perhaps, 
in China, are there such morasses of degradation and misery. 
Amateurism, politics, and vested interests are responsible for 
the Council’s inability to cope with gigantic social evils. The 
theory of municipal government in England is that it shall be 
carried on by private citizens in intervals of leisure snatched from 
business. It may have answered fairly well under the Heptarchy, 
but is unsuited to our complex and feverish civilisation. The 
administration of a metropolis should be in the hands of humani- 
tarians controlled by special knowledge, and the true scientific 
spirit. Washington is the best-managed city in the world; it is 
under a commission of three experts, nominated by the President 
and Senate. When the London County Council superseded the 
Board of Works in 1889, the spirit of faction spread to Spring 
Gardens from the Palace of Westminster. A battle royal began 
between vested interests and the instinct of Reform, which has 
struggled for four centuries to harmonise our institutions with 
changes in environment, and the ever-widening sphere of know- 
lodge. For 19 years the Council was strongly Progressive. In 
common with advance of municipalities in this country and Ger- 
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many, it showed a tendency to undertake functions which are of 
the nature of monopolies. Such public services as lighting, water- 
supply, and locomotion should be rescued from the grip of com- 
mercialism, and their profits should go towards relieving rates, 
rather than pass into the pockets of clamorous shareholders, It 
is wise policy in a great public body to carry out its own con- 
struction and repairs, instead of entrusting them to contractors, 
whose object is to give as little and get as much as possible. 

Meanwhile, a reaction was preparing in the sluggish and 
parasitic south of England. Its mainspring was vested interest, 
incarnate in landlords, money-handlers, the liquor trade, and 
classes which depend economically on the idle rich, or are their 
satellites through snobbery. Plutocracy took alarm at the rising 
tide of popular government, and poured money out like water to 
stem it. Prior to the elections of 1907, we were deluged with 
pamphlets and broad-sheets issued by the London Municipal 
Society, whose wire-pullers undertook a vigorous press campaign 
in view of discrediting the Progressive majority. Finance is not a 
suitable matter for polemics. It requires an expert to grasp the 
real meaning of figures running isto millions, which lend them- 
selves to sophristry, and may be tortured to support any given 
construction. Scientific doubt and the spirit of impartial criticism 
are not to be expected in politicians who see things through an 
atmosphere of private or class-interest. The London Municipal 
Society disembowelled budgets in order to prove the incapacity 
and extravagance of their foes. They charged Progressives with 
having doubled the C.C. debt in seven years, although they knew 
that the increase was due to statutory obligations imposed on the 
Council in connection with schools, poor-relief, and the expropria- 
tion of the water companies. The “ Moderate” candidates under- 
took to inaugurate a reign of economy with efficiency, and to lessen 
the burden of rates. _Billingsgate and rash assertion imposed on 
the average elector. He was bewildered by the juggler’s tricks 
played with figures, and terrified by the bugbear of Socialism, 
which is conjured up by the reactionaries in our day, just as 
Jacobinism served their great-grandfathers a century ago. He 
voted Moderate ; and the Progressives were only 38 in a Council 
numbering 138. . 

We are still waiting for the millennium promised in 1907. The 
faction installed in power have slavishly foHowed the financial policy 
which they once condemned ; and have, indeed, added a penny to 
the rates. They have destroyed the magnificent Works’ Depart- 
ment, which was gradually superseding a most wasteful and un- 
satisfactory system ; they have sold their fleet of river steamers for 
one-twentieth of its cost, just as profitable working was in sight. 
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The housing problem has been played with; education still sticks 
in medieval ruts; the improver is punished by heavy rates, while 
the drone who sucks sustenance from collective labour escapes scot- 
free. Carlyle’s wrath was excited by the “pot-bellied complacency” 
with which our leisured classes regard the sufferings of their fel- 
low creatures. What would he have said of the positive jealousy 
displayed by certain wealthy Moderates of the humble pleasures 
of the poor? 

The issues at stake at the recent election are of vital import- 
ance. Shall this great city be governed for the benefit of ground . 
landlords, publicans, and contractors; or shall our councillors aim 
at providing every man, woman, and child of greater London with 
an environment conducive to healthy and happy life? 


FRANCIS H. SKRINE. 





THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


THE state of affairs in British India causes anxiety and it is not 
otherwise in the Dutch East Indies. With this statement the com- 
parison must end, for the conditions which engender discontent 
under British and under Dutch rule, are as widely different as the 
effects, there marked by active opposition, here by passive lethargy, 
according to racial temperament. 

“We have been blowing on the waters and they are ruffled,” 
said Mr. H. R. James of Presidency College, Calcutta, when, at a 
meeting of the East India Association, he traced the origin of 
British Indian unrest. “We have assiduously been fanning the 
feeble embers, and lo! they are kindling into flame.” This cannot 
be averred by the Dutch; they wanted no native fire of higher 
education and kept the pool of ignorance stagnant, till vapours 
arose with strength to kill. Whatever the ultimate result of the 
disaffection in British India, sprung from a dissimilar source, it can- 
not be else than preponderantly bad in the Dutch East Indies if 
the Dutch Government does not timely change front. Even the 
Malay Archipelago, peacefully slumbering under an indolent ad- 
ministration, has been stirred up in the general awakening of the 
East, subsequent to Japan’s victory over Russia. Nay, there had 
already been signs of solidary appreciation for the deeds Asiatics 
proved equal to, when the Filipinos rose against Spanish suzerainty. 
In the ampongs of Java’s principal cities, their struggle was fol- 
lowed with eager interest. What befell Spain might befall Hol- 
land; another, more successful Dipo Negoro might raise the ban- 
ner of revolt against the white men with hucksters’ souls, to whom 
the isles of spices were allotted on the day of partition among 
strangers of the dark skinned man’s inheritance. 

In this connection it seems worth while to rapidly review the 
development (if the word can be allowed) of those beautiful islands 
after they came to the Netherlands; those gems of the Indian 
Ocean which entwine the equator like a girdle of smaragd, to use 
the expressive and highly apt simile of Eduard Douwes Dekker, 
better known under his pseudonym, Multatuli, greatest name in 
Dutch literature since Hooft and Vondel. It was also Multatuli, 
by the way, who called the Atjeh war, the interminable Atjeh war, 
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the beginning of the end of Dutch rule in the East Indies. Con- 
sequently the end of the significance still attaching to Holland as 
a Colonial Power of the first magnitude, for it is her dependencies 
in Asia, with which she forms an integrate whole, a political unit, 
that keep her internationally afloat, though in the concert of Europe 
descended to a minor part. What changes, since no important move 
by any Court in any capital was possible without the concurrence 
of the States General at the Hague! 

And how came those changes about? In a great measure by 
an ultra-mercantile policy, reflected in the management of the vast - 
possessions which were gained by mercantile enterprise, both in 
Western and Eastern seas; by not overwise adherance to a code of 
rules for colonial business which, together with great affluence, 
brought an unparalleled conservatism in colonial proceedings so 
beneficial from a material point of view, and a dangerous relaxa- 
tion of moral energy in colonial ethics, however much ethical re- 
form is paraded at stated periods, colonial vice disguised as colonial 
virtue. Indeed, the demoralisation attendant upon ill-gotten 
colonial wealth, never takes a more tangible form than precisely 
when the Minister for the Colonies that moment in office, steps 
forward in Parliament to delight the nation with the customary 
annual farce of colonial window dressing in colonial reports and 
documents quasi-explanatory of the colonial budget, but which ex- 
plain nothing by explaining too much on the basis of self-contra- 
dictory statistics. 

The East India Company worked pure and simple, and in an 
outspoken manner, for the highest possible returns on the lowest 
possible outlay. Though controlled, nominally, by the States 
General, who bore all international responsibility, but only in very 
rare cases availed themselves of the right of intervention they had 
reserved when granting the Company’s charter, the Chamber of 
Seventeen ruled supreme over the millions who were exploited to 
make the monopoly pay. It paid so well that the directors ab- 
stained discreetly from divulging the actual profit to outsiders ; not 
a few, even of those who claimed inside privileges, complained of 
being left in the dark. 

This lasted until the war with England of 1780 revealed the 
weakness of Holland, her former strength undermined by colonial 
corruption. Important and rich possessions in Asia and America 
were surrendered, almost without resistance, and though the treaty 
of Versailles restored them, in an inglorious way, to the United 
Netherlands, the losses sustained in ships and merchandise told so 
heavily that the East India Company, financially embarrassed, like 
her West Indian sister, repeatedly had to ask assistance from the 
States General. The West India Company was dissolved by a 
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resolution of the 27th of May, 1791, which entered into effect on 
the 1st of January, 1792; the affairs of the East India Company 
were continued on the lines recommended by a commission, ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of her decline and to consider 
ways and means for her reconstruction. 

The French revolution and the French conquest of the Nether- 
lands, with subsequent veerings in Dutch polity and experimental 
colonial departures, led to the nomination of a Council for the 
Asiatic Possessions and Establishments, and a Council for the 
American Colonies and Possessions, which brought all Dutch de- 
pendencies, East and West, under the immediate supervision of the 
State. King Louis Buonaparte again, when the Batavian Republic 
merged into the Kingdom of Holland, June, 1806, abolished those 
two Councils, and transferred the colonia] administration to an 
expressly created Department of Commerce and Colonies; the 
Commissaries Elout and Grasveld were recalled, and the Governor- 
General Daendels was sent out, invested with almost discretionary 
power to adjust the inheritance of the East India Company and 
defend it against British attacks. 

One after the other, however, of the Dutch, or, since the annexa- 
tion of Holland, French dependencies in Asia, fell into British hands, 
British success, especially in the beginning, being under great obli- 
gations to the notorious circular, issued at Kew, the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1795, by the Stadtholder William V., then a refugee in Eng- 
land. The Moluccos and Java fell last of all, and Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, member of the Government of Penang, who had sug- 
gested the expedition to Java, and assisted in the organisation of 
it, was entrusted with the administration of the new acquisition as 
Lieutenant-Governor, subordinate to Lord Minto, Governor- 
General of Bengal. Raffles introduced very advanced principles of 
government, aiming at the development of the country instead of 
exhausting it, like his predecessors, by spoliation for instant gain, 
without any thought of the future. Taking office, he found salt, 
one of the first necessaries of life, and opium, forced upon the 
natives because of the enormous profits derived from its sale, among 
the principal sources of revenue, exactly as those two commodities 
meet the wants of a ravenous exchequer up to this date, a century 
later. His regulations, framed to abate the opium evil, met with 
the disapproval of his superiors, and had to be repealed, but he put 
a stop to the exorbitant requisitions, and laid the foundation for a 
rational system of taxation, based on the land rent. 

The spirit of government drifted back into the old channel 
when, after the Netherlands had regained her independence as a 
constitutional kingdom under the house of Orange-Nassau, the Con- 
vention of London,. 13th of August, 1814, restored the Dutch pos- 
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sessions in Asia, Africa and America to the status quo ante (Jan. 
ist, 1803), with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice, whilst Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, 
was kept in exchange for the isand of Banka, which, during the 
British interregnum, had been acquired from the Sultan of Palem- 
bang. The supreme power over the colonies and possessions out- 
side of Europe, rested now exclusively with the Sovereign, though 
the consent of the States General was still needed for any cession 
or exchange of territory. After their first taking part in colonial 
transactions under the new régime, to ratify the treaty of the 17th’ 
of March, 1824, with Great Britain, the States General extended 
their rights of intervention by slow degrees, not always to the 
benefit of the dependencies, and it is now the legislative, not the 
executive, that directs the financial gestion, supervising the ob- 
servance of the Regeerings-reglement, the administrative mother of 
laws, which, passed by Parliament in 1854, conformable to constitu- 
tional requirements, remained binding so far, with slight modifica- 
tions, as occasion demanded. 

The Commissaries General’ sent to Java: Elout, Baron van 
der Capellen, Buyskes, and afterwards du Bus de Gisignies, the 
latter sadly handicapped by the rebellion of Dipo Negoro, did not 
succeed in making the colonial business pay as it was expected to. 
This led to the so-called culture system of van den Bosch, the State 
compelling the natives to produce, in forced labour, coffee and sugar, 
also tobacco, pepper, tea, cinnamon and cochineal, and selling these 
products for its own profit, 7.¢., draining the colonies for the benefit 
of the home country, whose treasury was steadily replenished with 
East Indian spoil, in the form of East Indian surpluses. The 
culture system of van den Bosch is now a thing of the past, though 
forced, unpaid labour, in connection with coffee, the making of 
roads and other services, still weighs heavily on the native; the 
surpluses are also of the past, such costly luxuries as the war in 
Atjah being responsible for that. But the cry for more revenue 
remained and grows louder every day, imperialistic tendencies in- 
creasing the expenditure, aggravated by the absence of anything 
like sound, systematic bookkeeping, while little is done to develop 
the resources of the country, impaired by centuries of spoliation. 

In this respect, leaving the short British interregnum out of 
account, the history of the Dutch East Indies, since the first fac- 
tories were established at Bantam and Gresek, may be divided 
into three periods: 

that of exploitation, and avowedly so, for the benefit of the 
shareholders in the East India Company ; 

that of exploitation for the benefit of the State of the Nether- 
lands, which reached its climax in the culture system of van den 
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Bosch, with appropriation of the consequent surpluses ; 

that of exploitation, since the surpluses have given out, for the 
benefit of individual concerns, domiciliated in the Netherlands, an 
indirect but not less sure method of fattening the metropolis at the 
expense of the colonies. 

The manner of exploitation has been modified, the names for 
spoliation have grown more euphemistic, but the essential part 
abides unchanged. Or, as a native chief of high standing, a Regent, 
once said to the writer: There is no more difference between 
the fundamental relations of the East India Company and those of 
the present Government with the natives, than between a cayman 
in the river and a shark in the sea. That Regent felt especially 
aggrieved by the disregard shown of late to the old native aristoc- 
racy, the pillar upon which Dutch influence with the natives rests ; 
the skimping of the native chiefs and officials in their salaries and 
emoluments ; the abolishment of charges which gave employment to 
their sons and relatives in lesser functions, assistant-collectors of 
taxes, Adiwons, mantri’s, etc.; their being supplanted by low-class 
Europeans who, coarse in language and behaviour, do not under- 
stand, nor care to understand, the customs of the land. The dis- 
satisfaction thus sown, is intensified by a deplorable lack of effort 
to aid the natives in securing a larger measure of material comfort, 
except by high-flown phrases which regularly come to naught, as 
if no community of interest can exist between the rulers and the 
ruled. The interest of the rulers always takes the shape of direct 
monetary advantage, and the ruled are not likely soon to forget the 
financial policy of the purloined surpluses. In fact, the colony will 
suffer for a long time to come from the embezzlement of its revenue 
by parliamentary sleight-of-hand, financially prostrate even under 
the best of circumstances, even if the improbable come to pass and 
the debt of honour, due by the mother country, be recognised and 
proper restitution made. 

Speaking of the “debt of honour,” it may have its use to re- 
call the inequitable enactments of 24 April, 1836; of 11 March, 
1837; of 27 March and 22 December, 1838; that eg., after 
the defection of Belgium, the Belgian share in the national debt, 
which the Belgians refused to acknowledge, was simply transferred 
to the debet of the Dutch East Indies; that, in 1844, when the 
State of the Netherlands had to settle with the Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society, its partner in the colonial venture inaugurated by the 
culture system of van den Bosch, and the account closed with a 
balance of fl. 10,000,000 against the Dutch exchequer, the colonial 
ditto was also held responsible for this amount, just as coolly as 
Holland treated herself to a complete new set of forts and fortifica- 
tions, reconstructed her lines of defence, built her railways, with 
Dutch East Indian money, while railways in Java, not to mention 
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the exterior possessions, were left to hardly encouraged private 
enterprise. | Without any danger of contradiction, an enfant 
terrible of the Dutch Parliament could declare that, since 1830, the 
Netherlands had drawn fl. 725,000,000 from the possessions in Asia, 
for which millions no return whatever had been made. On the 
contrary, the additional burden of expensive colonial expansion, 
aggressive wars, etc., was, and still is, thrown wholly on the shoul- 
ders of the tax-paying native. 


Though the surpluses have given out, thanks to Atjeh and. 
continuous mismanagement, financial pleasantries of the kind de- 
scribed (financieele snakerijen, as Mr. Fransen van de Putte ex- 
pressed himself), belong by no means to the past. Holland goes 
on to milk the colonial cow dry, without an eye to the future, or is 
it rather with an eye to the animals’ future forfeiture? That future 
may be very near, and so much the nearer as her colonial sluggish- 
ness more obscures her colonial providence. The timés spell great 
events; the struggle for the mastery of the Pacific will not leave 
the Malay Peninsula intact, and Dutch statesmen, consciously or 
unconsciously disregarding the probabilities of to-morrow, do not 
appear to take their colonial duties seriously ; it haply will hold our 
day, and whoever comes after us, let him shift for himself! This 
apathy, infecting the nation downwards, leads to a negligence in 
everything colonial but personal gain, leads even to a corruption 
which bears ill fruit to the millions and millions over the sea depen- 
dent on Dutch réctitude and sense of justice. Compare any Dutch 
colonial budget of the last decades, pulled through the Dutch Par- 
liament in most unseemly hurry, with the Indian budget, presented 
in the House of Commons on the 5th of August last, and its recep- 
tion, when the Master of Elibank, Under-Secretary for India, could 
point to reduced taxation with large additions to the annual expen- 
diture on education, on the medical and sanitary services, and on 
civil works, such as buildings, roads, agricultural development and 
research, while, notwithstanding an exceptional period of prosperous 
finance had come to an end, the revenue derived from the income- 
tax and from the salt tax could show a reduction, and the restric- 
tion of the export of opium, which must lead to a decrease in the 
revenue derived from the drug, together with the resolutions of the 
International Opium Commission at Shanghay, were to receive the 
careful and sympathetic attention of the Secretary of State. 


Thirty-four years ago, when the unofficial tidings from Atjeh 
began to spread alarm, after the official apotheosis of General van 
Swieten, Commander of the second expedition, as the conquering 
hero who had subdued the Atjehnese in the person of their young 
Sultan, Alaidin Mahmoed Shah, by the taking of his deserted 
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Kraton at Kota Radja, a remarkable book! appeared at Batavia, 
written by a man who, in a long and brilliant career, had found, 
and with rare acumen utilised, exceptional opportunities to get at 
the bedrock truth about Dutch East Indian politics and Dutch East 
Indian affairs generally, not such an easy thing to do as the casual 
observer would imagine, with the official truth ladled out rather 
obtrusively to assist his conclusions, Mr. van Delden’s conclusion, 
given in the opening words of his preface, unhampered by the 
whitewash of colonial reports and such like, was, that the condition 
of the Dutch East Indies caused anxiety to many. Since the writ- 
ing of that preface to that book, the causes for anxiety have 
steadily increased, and not least by reason of the sloth which 
characterises Dutch colonial action—inaction seems the better word. 
Certainly, there is a good deal of talk about reform, especially when 
the sere leaves of autumn, whirling round, bring down with them 
the colonial budget, fit subject for parliamentary eloquence, guided 
by party bickerings in the narrow limits of time set for the perfunc- 
tory treatment accorded. But reform, sc. genuine reform, never 
passes that stage; if reform, after endless preparation, at last is 
supposed to reach realisation, so many hands have taken it up and 
laid it down in so many circumlocution offices, that it has inevitably 
lost its original stamp, when given to the world in no wise distin- 
guishable from the old underweight coins of administration it was 
intended to replace and left in circulation with it, henceforth oné — 
of their own antiquated family. The latest example of this sort of 
bungling is furnished by the Mining Law, which, introduced in 
1907, as the result of decades and decades of ponderous rumina- 
tion, now already proves so utterly inadequate that it rather 
paralyses the mining industry it was intended to relieve from the 
old, equally impossible, regulations Another instance is offered 
by the new penal code for Europeans in the Dutch East Indies, 
based on the principles of criminal law adopted by the Nether- 
lands ; promised in 1886, a commission to devise ways and means, 
was appointed in 1892; proclaimed in 1898, its introduction still 
belongs to the fia vofa, and native criminal law is in a condition 
even worse unhinged than that. So we might go on, giving 
examples of the clumsy /aisser aller in all branches of the ad- 
ministration, but only one more must here suffice: the recent 
futile attempt at decentralisation after more than half a century of 
consideration and reconsideration—a still-born infant, conceived in 
1854! 


To have attempted is enough, and while the problem remains 
unsolved, the sore unprobed, the remedy, sicklied over with new 


1, ‘4. ¥. W.van Delden,’ Blik op bet Indisch Staatsbestuur. 
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exactions from the misera contribuenda plebs, rather tops the evil 
it was going to remove. In native apprehension, the proud Dutch 
device, /¢ maintiendrai, stands, unfortunately, for oerang 
wang, %.¢., habitual lack of cash. The stereotyped excuse when 
nothing results from a tremendous show of doing wonders, is: no 
money for improvement. This whine may be heard in all varia- 
tions and presents a fine commentary on the history of the “debt 
of honour,” on the items of the colonial budget relative to colonial 
luxuries, of which more anon. It was in particular the Governor- 
General Rooseboom whose annual speeches from the viceregal 
throne had recourse to the unhappy circumstance of koerang wang, 
together with force majeure, in justification of inactivity and im- 
providence, the terrible consequences of unthrifty housekeeping in 
Demak and elsewhere, ascribed, after more than customary em- 
phasis upon the Government’s impecuniousness, to a mysterious 
visitation from heaven. Irrigation goes a long way to cope with force 
majeure, and how irrigation is understood in the Dutch East Indies, 
Demak, with, for instance, the Solo-valley, can teach. The works 
undertaken for the irrigation of Demak, after the exceptionally 
deadly famine year 1874, have cost millions and millions, with little 
change in the situation, the periodical flooding of that district in 
the west monsoon, and the periodical droughts in the east monsoon, 
leaving the population exposed to the destruction of their crops 
and starvation, no better off than before; nay, in worse condition, 
as the shortcomings of the year 1902 too plainly demonstrated ; the 
absence of a reservoir, an essential part of the project, but struck 
from the plans for reasons of economy, a typical example of Dutch 
colonial economy !—the absence of a reservoir and the consequen- 
tial silting up of the canals, forces the population to continual un- 
paid labour, either in digging them out again or in heightening 
the dikes! As to the irrigation of the Solo-valley, after that most 
necessary work had at last been taken in hand, and had been in 
progress during several successive years, it was suddenly aban- 
doned—also for reasons of economy, an economy which again threw 
away, literally threw away other millions and millions en pure 
perte, at a low estimate fl. 19,000,000. 

No money for improvement, and yet the revenue, wrested from 
the natives by means of increasingly vexatious taxation, not only 
to provide for a slow, intricate, wasteful administration, but also 
to defray the expense of fantastic experiments, of wars and ex- 
peditions which benefit only the metropolis, is further frittered 
away on projects insufficiently prepared, or imperfectly carried out, 
illustrations, like Demak and the Solo-valley, of how things should 
not be done; on bogus reforms which invariably come to naught 
when they have served the personal ambition of the pseudo- 
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Indian affairs generally, not such an easy thing to do as the casual 
observer would imagine, with the official truth ladled out rather 
obtrusively to assist his conclusions, Mr. van Delden’s conclusion, 
given in the opening words of his preface, unhampered by the 
whitewash of colonial reports and such like, was, that the condition 
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exactions from the misera contribuenda pilebs, rather tops thé evil 
it was going to remove. In native apprehension, the proud Dutch 
device, je maintiendrai, stands, unfortunately, for oerang 
wang, 4.¢., habitual lack of cash. The stereotyped excuse when 
nothing results from a tremendous show of doing wonders, is: no 
money for improvement. This whine may be heard in all varia- 
tions and presents a fine commentary on the history of the “debt 
of honour,” on the items of the colonial budget relative to colonial 
luxuries, of which more anon. It was in particular the Governor- 
General Rooseboom whose annual speeches from the viceregal 
throne had recourse to the unhappy circumstance of koerang wang, 
together with force majeure, in justification of inactivity and im- 
providence, the terrible consequences of unthrifty housekeeping in 
Demak and elsewhere, ascribed, after more than customary em- 
phasis upon the Government’s impecuniousness, to a mysterious 
visitation from heaven. Irrigation goes a long way to cope with force 
majeure, and how irrigation is understood in the Dutch East Indies, 
Demak, with, for instance, the Solo-valley, can teach. The works 
undertaken for the irrigation of Demak, after the exceptionally 
deadly famine year 1874, have cost millions and millions, with little 
change in the situation, the periodical flooding of that district in 
the west monsoon, and the periodical droughts in the east monsoon, 
leaving the population exposed to the destruction of their crops 
and starvation, no better off than before; nay, in worse condition, 
as the shortcomings of the year 1902 too plainly demonstrated ; the 
absence of a reservoir, an essential part of the project, but struck 
from the plans for reasons of economy, a typical example of Dutch 
colonial economy !—the absence of a reservoir and the consequen- 
tial silting up of the canals, forces the population to continual un- 
paid labour, either in digging them out again or in heightening 
the dikes! As to the irrigation of the Solo-valley, after that most 
necessary work had at last been taken in hand, and had been in 
progress during several successive years, it was suddenly aban- 
doned—also for reasons of economy, an economy which again threw 
away, literally threw away other millions and millions en pure 
perte, at a low estimate fl. 19,000,000. 

No money for improvement, and yet the revenue, wrested from 
the natives by means of increasingly vexatious taxation, not only 
to provide for a slow, intricate, wasteful administration, but also 
to defray the expense of fantastic experiments, of wars and ex- 
peditions which benefit only the metropolis, is further frittered 
away on projects insufficiently prepared, or imperfectly carried out, 
illustrations, like Demak and the Solo-valley, of how things should 
not be done; on bogus reforms which invariably come to naught 
when they have served the personal ambition of the pseudo- 
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reformers who recommended them. If the natives, weary of cease- 
less pressure pecuniae causa, show signs of getting restive, the 
army is brought forward to support authority and its decrees. So, 
recently, the opium-regie was introduced into the island of Bali at 
the point of the bayonet, and at Kloengkoeng the resistance of the 
Balinese against this form of revenue raising, was quelled in the 
blood of 115 men and 35 women; the resistance on the west coast 
of Sumatra, which followed the introduction of direct taxation, 
despite the Government’s promises in the Plakkaat Pandjang, Zit. 
Magna Charta, granted to the inhabitants of that section, half a 
century ago, to end the Padri war—the resistance of the Padang 
Highlanders was broken, the insistence of those brave people on 
their indisputable rights was silenced with repeating rifles versus 
their mattocks and grass knives. 


In what manner the troops execute such mandates, re-estab- 
lishing the Pax Hollandica by brutal methods of extermination?, 
may be gathered from the revelations anent their conduct in Atjeh, 
which led to the Governor of that still far from pacified or even 
fully subjugated territory, the Colonel van Daalen, being replaced 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel Swart. Those tales of horror, of refined 
cruelty, require no repetition here—the cruelty of impotence, for 
Atjeh, in the pettiness of its bungling and muddling, stands as the 
symbolic expression of Dutch colonial ineptitude and inanity. The 
Atjeh trouble, advancing towards its fourth decade, after General 
van Swieten’s conquest, continues to sap the vital forces of the 
Dutch East Indies, and the end seems as far as in the beginning, 
though the official reports speak of “ repressive measures” instead 
of war, of the “ evilly disposed” instead of the enemy. A genera- 
tion ago, Atjeh was treated in the Dutch press as a little spark, to 
be extinguished at one stroke by snuffing it out between finger and 
thumb. Perhaps rightly, but other fingers and thumbs should have 
been put to the snuffing than those successively chosen for that 
trifling job. Meanwhile, the little spark has flamed up into a con- 
suming fire, and the trifling Atjeh trouble has passed into a chronic 
national complaint, be it then a source of fat dividends to the 
individual holders of shares in diverse transportation companies, 
contracting firms, etc. 


The adjustment between Dutch colonial theory and Dutch 
colonial practice, is left to depend upon a compromise of shady 
finance with suspicious politics, the colonial budget kept afloat on 
Banka tin, since coffee declined; colonial statesmanship, after the 


2. The population of the Gaju territory, ¢.g., has decreased to one third. or, 
according to some reports, to one fourth of what it was before the boon of civilisation 
arrived there in the form of dynamite’cartridges. etc., which reminds one of the words 
Tacitus put im Caractacus’ mouth: They make a desert and call it peace. 
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economic methods of the grocer’s shop, tainted by a monopolised 
trade in opium, the opium habit being insidiously encouraged. Such 
are the foundations on which colonial revenue rests, and the 
numerous soi-disant financial experts, hailed and crowned as finan- 
cial reformers, succeeded only in making confusion worse con- 
founded, the natives footing the bill. Their floundering in details 
where the whole has to be re-organised, would fill an amusing 
volume, descriptive of their blunders, from the passing and intro- 
duction of the Comptabiliteitswet, 1867, and the performances of the 
financial expert Sprenger van Eyk, who saw to its application, pro- 
posing new taxes, of course, a Stamp Act, etc., and an impost cn 
native grown tobacco, so ridiculously impracticable that his scheme 
had to be abandoned with loss instead of gain, after a rerplexing 
trial of a couple of months’ duration ; to the financial expert whose 
ideas, after years of pondering, culminated in the brilliant sugges- 
tion to use cheaper material for the uniforms of the policemen, and 
to save a button on each pair of inexpressibles supplied to them by 
Government; or to the latzst so far produced in chronological 
order, who, called to the vice-presidency of the High Council on 
the strength of his financial eminence, evolved, also after years of 
pondering, a bicycle tax, copied from the regulations of a provincial 
town in patria, without the least regard to local conditions, and 
for that reason carrying in its birth the germs of its graceless 
death. The devising of pretexts for an ill-considered increment of 
revenue, together with an injurious économie de bouts de chandelles, 
in casu de boutons de pantalons,isthe Dutch financial expert’s 
makeshift for an imperatively needed reconstruction, on an equit- 
able basis, of the crumbling edifice of Dutch colonial finance, to be 
supported by a business-like system of honest bookkeeping. And 
yet, most amazing of all, after every fresh fiasco, louder encomium 
is intoned before those pseudo-reformers, hoisted on pedestals in 
the Dutch colonial Walhalla, henceforth among the saints in that 
paradise of easy reputation and substantial reward. They impress 
one, in their lustre, as replicas of the late Caran d’ Ache’s immortal 
Captain La Grogne, whose aureole among the blessed, in the abode 
of eternal happiness, was such a positive misfit. 

Meanwhile, the natives get the shadow for the substance, in 
promises which, unfulfilled, are but thin pottage for hungry 
stomachs. The discrepancy between Dutch talk and Dutch action 
in the colonial field, fosters not only the anxiety as to the future of 
Dutch East India, but also the discontent of its inhabitants, white, 
brown and black ; a discontent already noticed by the clear-sighted 
author of the 1875 publication referred to, and an effect, in the first 
place, of the inconsiderate egoism of the metropolis, which im- 
poverishes the naturally rich, the luxuriantly, wonderfully fertile 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago to the point of starvation, actual 
starvation in too many districts. Inordinate keenness in driving a 
bargain, which makes the delight of the counting-house, but ought 
not to tempt the far-seeing statesman, is the besetting sin of the 
Dutch people, who, even now, in the light of progressive colonial 
science, do not distinguish between colonial equity with lasting 
advantage, and immediate but flitting profit with loss of colonial 
dignity, even now have not learned the lesson prudently incul- 
cated by a barbarian of the dark ages, Totila, King of the Goths, 
that national vice and national ruin are inseparably connected. 
Everything considered, the old East India Company, which 
acknowledged profit as its prime object, worked on broader lines, 
politically, than the present Government, which disclaims selfish 
ends while looking for boodle (to use an expression the Americans 
inherited from the Dutch of New Amsterdam), not less greedily 
because under cover of ethical sentiment. The East India Com- 
pany used to respect the religion and the customs of the land, but 
now, since a period of dead stagnation has succeeded that period of 
living growth, great issues are ignored to mount hobbies, meddling 
right and left. Details obscure the vision and, the main chance 
safe, the rest moves at haphazard. When the lumbering machine 
of administration threatens to come to a full stop, some patching 
up is done, on a pretence of reform; decorations and 
distinction follow, and distribution of plums to the pseudo- 
reformers. The subventioned press cries: now we are 
on the right track! And, at the next breakdown, the 
same manoeuvre over again. So the process of deteriora- 
tion and disintegration continues ; the social system of the natives 
becomes more profoundly disorganised with every new sham organi- 
sation or re-organisation ; new discordant elements are introduced 
with every new demand for more revenue, but the sources of revenue 
not attended to. Asa thoughtful author on the subject says: The 
Dutch East Indies have been constantly drained by Holland ; what 
has been the reciprocal advantage? The moral, like the material, 
benefit of the native is nihil, rather a negative quantity, and the 
moral status of the metropolis has certainly not gained. Holland, 
in fact, pampered by the fraudulently appropriated Dutch East In- 
dian millions, has lost her moral stability. If proof of this were 
necessary, the extensive gambling on ’change, and its consequences, 
may speak for the corruption in the Dutch world of Aaute and 
basse finance; the charges recently lodged against an ex-Premier, 
for the corruption in Dutch political circles, more especially so be- 
cause they came not long after other accusations of the kind against 
others in high places, alleged traffickers in honours and dignities, 
a flourishing business of late. Who wants to know /e fin mot de 
Yhistoire in a good deal of Dutch colonial legislation, has simply 
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to ask cui prodest? Between the party squabbles which, in a 
corrupt atmosphere of factional strife and jealousies, lift the one 
to the top and throw the other down until he climbs again, the 
natives of the Dutch East Indies are rather exploited than 
governed. The remark is of Mr. K. J. Bool’, who furthermore gave 
the Dutch nation to understand that he spoke of a people without 
whose labour Holland, perhaps, would have been reduced to bank- 
ruptcy long ago. The Dutch nation’s reply, as conveyed in deeds, 
reminds of Prince Schwarzenberg’s famous Nous étonnerons 
Europe par notre ingratitude. 


Misguiding public opinion, which might act as a disinfectant, 
the “inspired” press, already referred to, cloaks or glosses over, 
or even denies the unmistakable signs of moral decline, and calls 
every one who lifts his voice against this scandalous state of affairs 
a revolutionary, an unpatriotic agitator. Parasites, concerned in 
the safety from the woodman’s axe of the particular tree they 
cling to, the organs at the command of the party leaders vend, on 
the other hand, for patriotism their venal art of “ keeping mum” 
at the right moment, and at the right moment dispensing praise or 
blame. So the general public is treated to-day by the soi-disant 
patriotic press, as the distinguished gathering of the fable was 
treated by the monkey—to an exhibition of the magic lantern 
without its lamp being lighted; and to-morrow to the song of the 
mill extolling the water which turns its wheel. The Mandarins 
declare: All is well, and the chorus of kowtowing Mandarin wor- 
shippers echoes: Indeed, all is well; all is for the best in the 
best of worlds. Assiduously in function, not only before the shrine, 
but also in the servants’ quarters, jostling one another on the back 
stairs and in the back kitchens of the sanctum, they find it an 
exceedingly profitable occupation to cook official statistics, returns, 
etc. for national consumption, according to prevailing national 
taste. Proficient in that noble branch of learning, 7art de grouper 
les chiffres, they ingratiate themselves, straining their skill to the 
utmost in flattering demonstration of conditions most edifying and 
most creditable to Dutch colonial management, but which do not 
exist, @ /instar of the pamphleteers who undertake to prove that 
the opium-regie tends to a decrease in the opium habit, though the 
revenue derived from that dirty traffic increases steadily ; or of the 
remarkable “more prosperity” commission, dexterously evolved 
from a “less prosperity” ditto. The preconceived findings of this 
commission and the time-serving contents of the opium pamphlets 
and such publications, distributed to mould public opinion, are 
highly characteristic of the way in which Government openly and 


3. De Indische Gids, December, 1897; Niet Exploiteeren, maar Regeeren. 
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covertly imposes illusions upon the nation for realities. | From 
clouds of incense, burnt by the semi-official and dependent press, 
official reports of bliss and happiness with their wheedling com- 
ment, flash forth across the colonial sky like meteors, and, like 
meteors, alas! without substance, however quasi-luminous, des 
riens visitles as Babinet puts it, beautiful visions, but no back- 
bone. The maximum of delusion is reached when some one or 
other of the journalistic birds, taught to sing: “ O, the glory of my 
master!” takes wing and flies from Voltaire’s canaux on a voyage of 
discovery, to “look for himself,” and bring variety in the bill of fare 
he treats his readers to from day to day, with exclusively colonial 
canards. The enterprising bird’s observation through “his own 
eyes,” aided by officially smoked glasses, invariably leads to a stif- 
fening up of prejudice, tinged with factional doctrine. Net result: 
one more book of travel; the objective matter a chaotic mass of 
undigested, this or that interest promoting scraps of information ; 
the subjective matter in its sweeping generalisations redolent of 
smartness after the manner of the little American Miss who, with 
her parents on the Old World grand tour, after having been waited 
upon at the Bale railway refreshment room by a youth with auburn 
locks and an impediment in his speech, enriched her diary with 
that charming entry: the Swiss have red hair and they stutter. 

Is colonial booty the rock on which Dutch colonial wisdom 
splits, insatiate greed neglected native interests, or, to speak again 
with Mr. Bool: The ingrained habit of exploitation led to in- 
d:fference on the part of Holland towards her colonies; the mate- 
rial needs of the native population are not sufficiently attended to, 
and this for lack of the means which the mother country withholds. 
No money, because the colonial exchequer is systematically tapped ; 
and as to the indifference, it grows worse every day: the elections 
of last June show plainly for how much the Dutch East Indies 
enter into Dutch politics, except in the character of the traditional 
milch cow. They offer a wide field for personal ambition and 
cupidity ; nothing loftier is wanted. Multatuli’s simile has found 
its pendant in a less poetic but not less true one of a Dutch East 
Indian old stager!, who expressed the hope that they should not 
always remain the ¢afis vert on which unscrupulous gamblers swoop 
down to try their luck, returning home with their unholy plunder 
and leaving the losers behind. He might have added: Govern- 
ment like the punter who, after the unavoidable loss which is 
the wages of iniquitous gaming, finally has to stake it all, crying va 
banque! This, however, is not a harmless amusement, and the 
reckless play, hazarded in the apparent conviction that the days of 
Holland’s future as a Colonial Power are numbered, affords a dis- 


1. 4. Pruys van der Hoewen, Een Woord over Sumatra. 
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mal glimpse of her internal condition which, with colonies or 
without, must determine her international status. Safety lies solely 
in a resolute effort to apply the surgeon’s knife to the running 
ulcer, to pluck up the evil by the root: colonial rapacity and colo- 
nial hypocrisy—mother and daughter will leave the house together. 
Men are wanted for such business; men of the stamp of Jan 
Pietersz Coen. Are they nowhere to be found among the pos- 
terity of the geuzen of den Briel, the sons of the men and women 
who rose against Spanish oppression, who defended Haarlem and 
Leyden, the Kenau Hasselaers, and Adrian van der Werffs, the 
heroes and heroines who made victory begin at Alkmaar! 

It is as a colonial power that Holland exists, and as a colonial 
power Holland has to be judged. Everyone who wishes her well, 
must hope that the ethical policy of regeneration which she identi- 
fies in theory with her colonial aspirations, will bear some fruit in 
practice. We live in a time of touching good will among the raem- 
bers of the European concert, strongly insisted upon and adver- 
tised. Too strongly, perhaps; the incessant iteration from all 
sides that the concert runs no danger, that each individual member 
endeavours to the best of his ability to maintain happy peace, is a 
trifle too obtrusive to inspire great confidence ; and not less ominous 
after certain events in the history of yesterday, which disclosed the 
deepest contempt for all rights not backed by sufficient force, are 
for small nations the gratuitous, though solemn protestations from 
powerful neighbours, that their rights will be carefully respected. 
We know from the past what such professions are worth, and in a 
possible hour of peril, when her reputation as a colonial power, 
affecting the balance of international sentiment, inevitably must 
incline the scales this way or that, spurring or checking aggression, 
may Holland stand with a clearer conscience than she can at the 
hour that is! 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 





TRADE GUILDS AND PURE FOOD. 


THE present Bankruptcy Act came into operation at the beginning 
of 1884. The Official Receivers, who administer the Act, are 
officers of the Board of Trade, and it is quite in accordance with 
this Board, which has only a nominal existence, and never meets, 
that its executive officers only co-operate with traders, when, in 
most cases, trading has come to anend. The Official Receivers in 
Bankruptcy are salvage men, trying to get something out of the 
trade wreckage, which is usually of very small value. Trade con- 
ditions and public opinion in regard to the relationship between the 
State and trade have modified considerably since 1884. The in- 
fluence of law on trade conditions is now more freely accepted as 
desirable. There are, no doubt, very great differences of view as to 
how the law should act and re-act on trade. But most people now 
think that, in some way or another, the law should operate as an 
important factor in providing good conditions, under which industry 
and trade should be conducted. Bankruptcy, however, is only an 
ending. Could not the Board of Trade do more in “winding up” to 
go regularly, like the great accurate public clock at Westminster, in- 
stead of merely applying a winding sheet for decent burial in the 
vaults of the Courts. Protection is the note of bankruptcy adminis- 
tration. It protects the debtor and his estate (if such there be) ; 
also the rights of various creditors and shares out on a pre-arranged 
system intended to be equitable. The State, it has been said, is a 
third party to all contracts. Bankruptcy administration only illus- 
trates this. Here the State (by means of the Law Courts and the 
Board of Trade officials) attempts to settle up when the individuals 
chiefly concerned have failed to do so. But why wait for failure? 
Could failure not be prevented? 

The “ Tariff Reform” or protection now asked for trade, does 
not generally refer to retail business, or does so only indirectly. 
Yet it is in this comparatively simple department of affairs that 
mutual organization (under law) might be most successful. Given 
a fairly fixed number of resident consumers, it does not seem a 
very formidable problem to share amongst them, by some reason- 
able system of supply, the common necessaries of daily life, or at 
least. some. of them, With our present standard of commercial 
ability, bankruptcy in retail trade should be almost unknown. That 
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is, if responsible honest men made it their business to prevent 
bankruptcy, and to organize and direct an efficient system of sup- 
ply. Water and gas are supplied by an organized system, under 
law, some modification of which might be made applicable to 
other commodities, such as milk, bread, or coals. . In this direction 
the Board of Trade might do some pioneer work in association 
with citizens interested in the improvement of the conditions of 
industry and trade. Take, for instance, the case of our milk 
supply. For years the problem of purity, in production, transit, 
and distribution, has been under consideration. The question has 
been what conditions and restrictions should the law demand in 
the public interest? In some cases, considerable care and atten- 
tion is given to secure and preserve a pure supply, but often the 
conditions of distribution are far from desirable. Speaking gener- 
ally, the better conditions are found in association with large dairy 
companies. Skilled direction here secures good conditions for 
large operations on a proper system. It is suggested that the whole 
question might be properly dealt with under some modern Trade 
Guild system, whereby the trade would be governed by its best and 
most responsible leaders, acting under legal conditions and license, 
as the official agent of the community. What these conditions (sani- 
tary and commercial) should be, is a matter for consideration after 
a detailed study has been made of how milk is now provided to our 
town residents. London, perhaps, too, is a vast problem. At first 
it might be better to get at the facts as regards smaller towns— 
such as Canterbury (population 24,000), Eastbourne (43,300), 
Leamington (27,000), or Peterborough (31,000). Such facts as the 
value of plant and capital—number of people directing or employed 
in the business, under headings showing the kind of work per- 
formed, and number of hours occupied each week. The amount 
paid in wages or divided as profits. From how many sources of 
supply received, and from how many shops distributed. What is 
the proportion of cost which rent, rates, and taxes bear io the 
entire cost of supply. And, as a supplement to such actual con- 
ditions, the facts and figures of loss by bad debts and bankruptcy 
(or other form of failure), for two years immediately preceding. 

It is generally believed that the natural costs of supply, also 
the excessively long hours of many engaged in retail trade, might 
be reduced, and the conditions of service greatly improved by the 
union of many separate competing establishments into a single 
system of supply. This is generally termed a combine, or trust. 
This later word “ Trust,” has, however, come to mean, or to imply, 
something contrary to public well being in the interest of a com- 
paratively few people. That is when the “trust” is more or less 
a private monopoly. But it might be a public trust based on mutual 
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advantage to all concerned. “Trustee” is the bankruptcy word 
for directors in the general interest. If the community, through 
the law, gives responsible traders some protection from careless, in- 
efficient, reckless, and sometimes dishonest competitors, the com- 
munity can demand that the suggested union or guild will honestly 
endeavour to establish the best and most direct means of com- 
munication between producer and consumer; that the guild, as 
trustee, for the community, will take the greatest care to secure 
the best health conditions, with adequate wages for reasonable and 
efficient service. The world Guild is used as implying more than 
a mere profit making association. The Guild operates to serve the 
community by also securing the well-being of Guild members. 

For the purpose of discussion, let us assume that the retail 
dealers who supplied three-fourths of all the milk consumed in any 
town agreed to combine and form a milk corporation, based on 
honest values, and agreeing to a satisfactory scale of wages, hours, 
and standard sanitary conditions, could the law offer any help in 
securing a general improvement in trade conditions? Such a Union 
under capable leaders, ought to secure greater purity of commodity, 
and by more systematic distribution, reduce the amount of wasted 
energy and time. It ought also to reduce loss by reckless credit- 
giving, and reduce expense by requiring fewer shop centres for 
distribution. In the public interest the law might so far protect 
this presumably model, up-to-date, and efficient system of supply, 
by requiring (1) that the retailers standing outside this “ Union” 
should conduct their business on the same high standard of purity, 
wages and hours of work; and (2) the law might also grant a 
license to such Guild or Union for a period of years (7, 10, 14, or 
other specified period), during which period no mew competing 
centre of supply should be allowed within the district served by the 
Union and existing dealers. This prohibition of new, independent 
traders, is contrary to current ideas about the anarchy which is 
often called free trade. Why should the community suffer by the 
freedom of anyone, often without capacity, experience, or capital, 
to commence a business, which frequently ends in loss and failure 
to many people? Over organization may tend to routine. It has 
its faults, no doubt. But the present evils arising from want of 
mutual co-operation in services rendered by traders, is much the 
more costly to the community. Law might help the community 
to select its most useful and efficient servants. The law might 
increase the traders’ efficiency by making their responsibility more 
direct, and it might protect them better in the honest discharge of 
their duties. This organization under the law would not decrease 
personal liberty, it would not add to taxation or the cost of com- 
modities, and being local within the United Kingdom, could not 
interfere with international exchange. 
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As this suggested license would tend towards monopoly, the 
community should be effective partners of such trading corpora- 
tions, or guilds, whether dealing in milk or any other commodity. 
A certain percentage of shares should be allotted to, and held 
directly by the municipality. The license is an asset which should 
be paid for. The decrease of shop centres facilitated by the 
license terms might decrease the municipal revenue from rates. 
This the community should receive back as a share in the profits. 
The retail price to consumers would also require attention, and 
might be fixed on a sliding scale, as is done now in the case of 
certain gas companies. 

It ought not to be impossible to arrange retail prices on an 
equitable basis to all concerned. Honest dealing, and the well- 
being of the community as a whole, is the general result to be 
aimed at. Local organization is an efficient means of securing 
this end. Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Hanley (on January 4th, 
1910), declared that better organisation is essential for the better 
industrial conditions which he believes Tariff Reform would pro- 
vide. It seems easier to establish mutual relations between the 
comparatively small units of a single town, than to change inter- 
national conditions; easier and more useful; greater operations 
may follow. 

The foregoing suggestions for the more stable and efficient 
organization of retail trade conditions, are offered as a useful 
“plank ” in the platform of “business politicians.” 


D. CourRTs CLERK. 





FROM CHATTEL TO SUFFRAGETTE, 


IN the domain of philology no fact seems better established than 
the lack in barbarous languages of words denoting abstract ideas. 
They will have a score of words for such concrete articles as a 
knife or basket, but none for the primary concepts necessary for 
the art of reasoning, or for the simplest qualities and forces of the 
external world. And in accordance with that singular law of 
survival, which underpins the whole science of anthropology, this 
devotion to the concrete and particular, and abhorrence of the 
abstract, has ever been the most characteristic feature in the idea- 
tion of the ignorant and poorly educated. As an illustration let 
us take the case of woman suffrage. When members of the 
forlorn hope of suffragettes hurl a piece of iron through the window 
of the Prime Minister’s train or suddenly introduce a geological 
specimen into his dining-room, they instantly attract the attention 
of many otherwise apathetic people. These, it is true, for the most 
part, regard such acts with startled disapproval, very much in 
fact as a herdman would look upon one of his sheep who, coming 
surreptitiously behind him, were to insert his teeth gently but very 
firmly in the fleshy part of his leg. Clearly these women are un- 
worthy to receive the gift of the suffrage, a boon bestowed without 
question on the swindler or the habitual drunkard. And since 
they represent the kernel of the woman suffrage movement, the 
whole castle of bricks falls ignominously to the ground. Delenda 
est Carthago. There is a fatal facility about such arguments from 
isolated facts which seldom fails to command the attention of many 
whose intellects are capable of greater things. It is so much more 
easy to discuss the morals of stone-throwing than the funda- 
mentals of a great and world-wide movement. But in this par- 
ticular case of woman suffrage some at least of the more abstract 
principles and considerations which should guide us to a reasoned 
conclusion are by no means devoid of interest, at least if we 
examine them historically. A woman with a past seldom fails to 
excite our interest; let us not forget that woman’s suffrage has 
also a past. 

Although precluded from lifting the veil which shrouds the 
social arrangements of such bestial types as the men of Heidelberg 
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or Neanderthal, or of the Javan homo pithecanthropus, yet the 
more primitive examples of savagery, existing or recently super- 
seded, limn for us in no uncertain colours the original status of 
woman. In communities still in the hunter stage, that is without 
cultivation or permanent home, she exists simply as a chattel, a 
valuable chattel if you please, but none the less a mere article of 
property like any dog or ox Like these animals, she forms a 
common object of theft. All savages do not, of course, follow the 
fine, manly custom of certain Australians, who, when they desire a 
wife, waylay a woman of the sub-tribe permissible to them, knock 
her down with a cudgel, and drag her off by the hair of her head. 
Such summary methods of procedure may damage the goods 
coveted. But frequent and unequivocal vestiges of marriage by 
capture demonstrate how universal was this method of espousal, a 
method which speaks volumes for the status of woman where it 
obtained. .A leading anthropologist, Dr. Westermarck, suggests, 
it is true, that the former prevalence of marriage by capture may 
have resulted from aversion to close inter-marriage, together with 
the difficulty of giving a suitable compensation to the bride’s 
parents. But this suggestion postulates a delicacy of feeling and 
a degree of avarice seldom found amongst primitive folk. The 
simple joy of capturing with bow and spear another man’s property 
furnishes, perhaps, a more probable explanation; to which must 
be added the absence of any check by his wife’s relations against 
the husband’s brutality. The wife becomes his property “sans 
phrase.” Thus the Apache would break an arrow over the head 
of a captured woman ; “ by this act she ceased to be a person, and 
became the chattel of the conqueror.” Nor among such races does 
woman taste serfdom merely from the date of her marriage. The 
latter amounts in effect merely to an exchange of masters; before 
marriage she abides under the power of her father, afterwards 
under that of her husband. And the power of the father often 
extends under savage peoples to that of life and death, or what, 
according to strictly modern notions, might be considered worse 
than death, such as the right of the father amongst the ancient 
Hebrews to sell his daughter into concubinage. 

But, as may be inferred from this example, with the extension 
of settled cultivation and the rude beginnings of an ordered com- 
merce, the position of the daughter before marriage underwent 
some slight improvement. She became a valuable object of 
merchandise, and as such would ordinarily receive a more kindly 
treatment in her father’s house. One does not wilfully damage or 
destroy a marketable article. Indeed, this custom of marriage by 
purchase, open or veiled, constitutes one of the most universal of 
the very numerous and often fantastic congeries of usages govern- 
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ing the union of the sexes. There are but few peoples or tribes 
in respect of whom no evidence exists as to the recent or ancient 
prevalence of this custom. Sometimes the idea is expressed with 
frank brutality as in the remark of the Kaffir quoted by Herbert 
Spencer: “A woman is her husband’s ox—she has been bought 
and must therefore labour.” Or again in Alaska, just as the 
ancient Romans estimated their property in cattle (pecus), values 
are, or were until recently, expressed in women, sables or blue 
foxes. More often, as with the Chinese, we find the substance of 
the transaction preserved by those who would be shocked at the 
use of the word purchase. Or again, to take even highly civilised 
peoples, there may remain a mere phrase only to testify, like the 
os coccyx in the human body, of ancient happenings and obsolete 
forms. Thus, in the marriage service of the Church of England, 
when the bridegroom agrees “ to have and to hold” the bride, he 
employs the ordinary legal expression devised for the conveyance 
of property. Everywhere, in fact, we find either this institution 
of marriage by purchase in actual existence, or else its unmistak- 
able remains ;so that even Westermarck, der Geist der stets verneint, 
agrees that it formed a general stage in the social history of man- 
kind. And with all deference to his views the only possible, the 
only legitimate inference from that custom seems to be that the 
tribes in which it occurs considered woman, at least at its inception, 
in the light of a chattel to be bought and sold. 

Nor do marriage customs alone bear witness to the degrada- 
tion of woman amongst savage tribes. Even in matters of diet 
she must yield with humbleness and docility the first place to man. 
One may be excused from considering as a hardship the inhibition 
of women by certain cannibal tribes to partake in their peculiar 
repasts ; but the same cannot be said of the rule common amongst 
savage tribes, and even amongst people having some claim to 
civilisation, like the Hindus, according to which women do not eat 
in company with men, but must perforce satisfy themselves on 
their leavings. This practice recalls forcibly that amongst kindly 
and civilised people who, when their dinner is over, heap the scraps 
together in a platter for the household dog. 

As with diet, so with occupations. Here again women are 
condemned amongst primitive peoples to drudgery, laborious, 
tedious, and wearisome, whilst the men, scorning any -work un- 
connected with war or the chase, pass the happy hours for the 
most part in idleness. The argument that the men must not in- 
frequently be ready to resist sudden attack from enemies, though 
true in certain cases, has been pressed much too far in palliation 
of their conduct. It is only at intervals that the warriors must 
stand ready to give visitors “the welcome of war-knives;” the 
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interludes of peace aggregate to a much larger total than the 
periods of hostility. Yet we do not find any alteration in peaceful 
times of the habitual attitude of the manhood of these tribes 
towards toilsome exertion. The whole contention bears a 
suspicious resemblance to the rationalising theories, after the man- 
ner of the worthy Euphemeros, constantly put forward in support 
or explanation of absurd archaic survivals. And are we not all 
aware of the very similar attitude towards honest toil adopted by 
the feudal nobility of Europe from the earliest times even down 
to the present day? 

Most people will agree with Herbert Spencer when he ascribes 
the brutality and contempt evinced by male savages, towards 
women to the two causes of militarism and difference of occupation. 
By militarism he denotes not merely the constant martialling of all 
able-bodied men for the purpose of warfare, but also the ideas, 
concepts, in fact, the general mentality of those whose chief 
energies and thoughts are consecrated to the purpose of the killing 
in warfare of their fellow men. Amongst the vast majority of 
savage tribes the frequent and desperate raids and counter-raids 
demand that every man shall on occasion take his place in the 
fighting line. Your naked savage, armed with bow and spear, is 
even now the best and most thorough advocate of universal con- 
scription, though owing to an undeveloped sense of humour, he 
does not, indeed, assert every head-hunting raid to be made in 
“defence of his country.” And of woman’s position in a nation 
of savage warriors there is unfortunately no room for doubt. Ex- 
cept in a few rare cases, such as Dahomey, where women them- 
selves bore arms, and where they enjoyed many privileges, their 
status approximates very closely to that of ordinary live stock. 
Like oxen, sheep, and pigs, they form the ordinary subject of 
booty to the victorious side, and, like them, they are divided 
amongst the triumphant warriors. What between the contempt 
felt by the average healthy savage for non-combatants, such as 
women—a feeling, by the bye, still predominant amongst the nor- 
mal men of the military caste in Germany—and the wretched fate 
of women as articles of loot, small wonder that warlike habits 
amongst savages bode ill for the status of their women folk. 

But, apart altogether from the pursuit of arms, where the 
occupations of barbarous peoples, as, for instance, hunting, are 
such as to inhibit participation in them by the women of their 
tribe, the latter usually take a lowly rank ; contrariwise, where they 
possess a relatively good position in cases where, as with certain 
fishing tribes and rude cultivators, they work side by side with the 
men in procuring subsistence. Though there are numerous excep- 
tions—many of them explicable from other reasons—this rule 
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holds good in the great majority of cases. And, indeed, it is only 
what we should expect on @ priori grounds; for association in 
work for the common good of the tribe, partnership in the toils, 
disappointments and triumphs incident to the obtaining of daily 
food, naturally enkindle a feeling of goodwill, a camaraderie which 
must go far towards securing a more equable treatment for the 
weaker sex. In the case of purely hunting tribes, such as the Red 
Indians, these sentiments do not of course obtain. 

Some mitigation of the lot of savage women may frequently 
be observed in those tribes whose social system is based on 
polyandry, with its concomitant the maternal family, that is to say 
of the family in which descent is traced through the mother, the 
mother’s elder brother being the actual head. (Some assert that 
the family relationship of the ancient Britons—shade of Mrs. 
Grundy !—was of this primitive type.) This system does not, of 
course, always avail to improve the status of women, witness 
certain hunter tribes of Red Indians, or many tribes of Negroes, 
but it forms, nevertheless, a vera causa, acting, though often baffled, 
towards that end. It forms the last of the great factors affecting 
the position of woman in purely barbarous tribes. 

If, through a discovery of means of communication as yet un- 
known, some learned Martian should hereafter be enabled to study 
that “discreditable episode in the history of the meanest of 
planets,” to wit, the story of the human race, he would surely 
assume that once the period of primitive savagery had definitely 
passed, those nations which had achieved civilisation, that is, a 
written language and an ordered polity, would welcome with open 
arms their women to that position of equality in law, custom, and 
liberty, so stubbornly denied them by primitive peoples. Alas! 
we know the very contrary to be the case. Not seldom, indeed, 
have women, as in the case of ancient Greece, actually regressed 
in status with the advance of civilisation. Even at the present 
moment, amongst certain savage but unwarlike peoples, such as 
the Todas, the women enjoy a liberty and a consideration refused 
by many civilised nations. Women have ever progressed tenta- 
tively and slowly, with heart-breaking halts and interminable retro- 
gressions. Witness the purchase of brides by public auction in 
Babylon, the slave status of women (and their children) under the 
Roman patria potectas—hence our word “family” from famu, a 
slave—the degradation of wives, but not of courtesans in civilised 
Greece, the gross injustices perpetrated on women in the Middle 
Ages, or the servile position accorded to them in India, China, 
and Japan. Who will affirm that in these conditions any substantial 
progress has been made until recently from primitive conditions? 
It remains to consider the chief reasons for this trammelled 
development and very tedious advance. 
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Like a pall of smoke from some distant volcano, evidencing 
the hell of fire below, militarism, the most potent obstacle to 
woman’s progress, still with a few notable exceptions, looms large 
on the mental horizon of mankind. Most Governments still regard 
it as their primary duty to arrange for the slaughter of human 
beings on the largest scale compatible with their resources, always 
bien entendu. in “defence of their country” or “honour,” as the 
case may be. With a few honourable exceptions, such as Buddhism, 
or Christianity in the first three centuries, the great religions have 
done little to bridle war or bloodshed ; too often even cultured and 
enlightened peoples have worshipped not Balder, but Odhin. Hence 
the inevitable evil effects on woman’s position springing from the 
warlike pursuits of savages have persisted in many nations through- 
out long eras of civilisation. Amongst such ancient nations one 
recalls most readily the warrior state of Sparta. The Spartan 
conception of a woman was simply that of a breeder of recruits 
for the fighting line; as a consequence immorality, greed, and 
other vices became the distinguishing marks of the debased female 
population. Perhaps, amongst modern nations, Japan offers the 
best example of a low status of women due almost solely to 
militarism. The similar positions of women amongst the ancient 
Romans and Greeks and in medizeval Europe—where chivalry formed 
an apparent but not a real exception—may all in part be traced to 
this cause. We may even see it again in the slight regard for 
women in modern Germany as compared with the position of their 
sisters in Finland on the one hand, and England on the other. 

Nevertheless, Herbert Spencer has erred in connecting the 
low status of women in China with militarism. One of the most 
characteristic features of Chinese civilisation is their hatred of war 
and contempt for the soldier. Though through the influence of 
the Christian nations and of Japan, a change of thought in this 
respect has recently set in, it is absurd to predicate of such a 
civilisation even now an undue subservience to military ideals. The 
causes of woman’s subjection in China must be sought elsewhere. 

But militarism by no means constitutes the sole obstacle in a 
civilised polity to the frank recognition of woman’s rights as a 
human being. Not less in many countries has been the influence 
of sacerdotalism, or rather of the religions in which sacerdotalism 
plays a considerable réle. Delicate, fine, subtle as gossamer though 
this influence may be, it possesses an extraordinary potency, 
and achieves very permanent results. Even Buddhism, that gentle 
and unwarlike religion, condemns in unmistakable terms the entire 
female sex. Towards Buddhist priests women assume an attitude 
of abject servility; their highest hope in the next world is to be 
born a man. As to Hinduism most Hindu reformers now recog- 
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nise the importance of improving the status of the female sex. 
The position of the latter is well summed up in the following 
sentence of the Manava Dharmasastra, the great priestly code of 
law: “ Day and night,” says this authority, “ must women be held 
by their protectors in a state of dependence.” And again: 
“Women are able to lead astray in this world not only a fool but 
even a learned man.” All are aware of the lowly position held by 
woman in the Mohammedan world, a position defended by or 
based upon certain well known texts of the Koran. In respect to 
the ancient Hebrews, it is difficult to discover either in the Old 
Testament or in the Rabbinical writings, any expression denoting 
a high appreciation of women, whereas the texts and examples to 
the contrary are both numerous and important. In dealing with 
Christianity one stands on somewhat delicate ground. Few will, 
however, deny that certain texts in the New Testament, especially 
the injunction to wives to obey their husbands, have exercised a 
somewhat untoward effect on the status of women, or that several 
of the early Fathers permitted themselves to use regarding the 
other sex language of an intemperate description. Moreover, in 
those parts of Christendom where sacerdotalism reigns supreme, 
women are for the most part ignorant, superstitious, without initia- 
tive, and very dependent. Nevertheless, we must all recognise the 
inestimable service rendered by even sacerdotal Christianity to 
women ; it has denounced sensuality with unflinching sternness, it 
ever inculcates a tender and humane treatment of women, and in 
maintaining the stability of the family, it has, and is, rendering a 
yeoman’s service to mankind. 

Turning to extinct religions, the unusually high status of 
women which surprises us in the laws of Hammurabi (B.C. 2500) 
may perhaps be best explained by the predominance in early times 
at Babylon of the maternal family. Later on, when that system 
gave place to the ordinary paternal régime, we have the infamies 
of the Babylonian marriage market, the singular custom of the 
temple of Mylitta, and a general immorality, clamant witnesses to 
the degraded position of the female sex. This same institution of 
the maternal family, prevalent in ancient Egypt until about 500 
B.C., accounts for the very exceptional position of women in that 
country in spite of an elaborate and organised hierarchy. Puissant, 
too, in its effect on the Egyptian social system, must have been 
the worship of Isis, “the beneficent queen of nature, encircled 
with a nimbus of moral purity, of immemorial and mysterious 
sanctity.” On the whole, indeed, all the great sacerdotal religions 
have conferred benefits on women, some in one way, some in an- 
other. But whilst proffering favours to the sex with one hand, 
they have with the other signalled to it in unmistakable terms: 
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“Thus far, and no further.” Whilst militarism has thrust back 
upward pressing womanhood with hands of iron, sacerdotalism has 
restrained it with silken but very tenacious cords. 

Nor is the tale of obstacles barring woman’s progress yet told. 
Amongst several peoples, as, for instance, the Chinese, Hindus, 
ancient Romans, and to some extent the Greeks, the happiness of 
persons in the world beyond the grave is, or was, conceived as 
depending on the performance of certain periodical rites by their 
sons. Without sons the dead would pass theit days in gloomy 
monotony or suffering poignant pangs of misery. The factitious 
importance conferred by these rites on sons obviously exercises 
an unfortunate reflex action on the daughters, and hence on the 
female sex in general, who are all of no account in this important 
aspect of their spiritual life. Indeed, it may be argued with much 
plausibility, that the low position of women amongst the Chinese, 
a race notably peaceable and industrious, derives ultimately from 
their custom of ancestor worship by males. 

Amongst European nations and their descendants the fashion 
of surnames, though only dating some eight or nine hundred 
years back, has tended further to ‘aggrandise the notion of male 
pre-eminence. Through this custom, which has given so quaint 
and fantastic a twist to popular notions of heredity, woman has 
come to hold a very subordinate place in the family hopes, desires, 
and traditions. As an ancestress her name is forgotten; on mar- 
riage she merges her identity in her husband’s family. Surnames, 
it may be noted in passing, are by no means so essential an adjunct 
as many people imagine. Civilised and democratic nations, such 
as the Burmese, get on very well with purely arbitrary names for 
their sons and daughters. 

Just as polyandry tends ceteris paribus to exalt woman in the 
family, so does polygyny, or the plurality of wives, serve as a 
barrier-—and a somewhat formidable one—against her advance- 
ment. In no single country where this custom obtains can the 
status of woman be described as good. It is this consideration 
and not the common accusation of immorality—an absurd objec- 
tion, by the way, since it is immoral to us only in the Shavian 
sense of the word—which constitutes the real gravamen of the 
charge against Mormonism. And since polygyny at least in 
modern times, preponderates over its rival polyandry as moonlight 
over the zodiacal light, woman, as usual, has got the worst of the 
deal. Even in societies where militarism has ceased to form a 
common obsession, and where sacerdotalism is remembered, like 
the Fen miasma or the Black Death, only as a dolour long past, 
even here man, the egotist, has found a means of singular potency 
to “keep woman in her place.” Clamorous himself for knowledge, 
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enlightenment, and education, he has until quite recent years re- 
jected, with the invincible obstinacy of a Texan mule, the notion 
that woman as a fellow human being should also profit by the same 
means. It is unnecessary to recapitulate here the almost obsoles- 
cent arguments against female education. In their essence, they 
differ in no important respect from those advanced by the North 
American masters against the instruction of their negro slaves. 
But it is worthy of note that not seldom where men have attained a 
high culture, leaving at the same time their women-kind in primal 
ignorance and superstition, there has resulted a most regrettable 
looseness of sexual relations. Take the case of Greece when at 
the zenith of its intellectual splendour. Here, whilst a consider- 
able portion of the men achieved a brilliancy of culture never yet 
surpassed and rarely equalled, the women, other than courtesans, 
remained uneducated, versed only in household duties, and main- 
tained in an almost Oriental seclusion. Naturally, the male sex 
were unable to regard such beings as in any way their equals. “Is 
there anyone,” Socrates is supposed to have asked a disciple, “ to 
whom you talk less than to your wife?” The reply was, “ No one, 
or at least very few.” What wonder that in such a society vice 
assumed sinister and protean forms, and that courtesans were held 
in high respect. Even the respectable women, in spite or per- 
haps because of their seclusion, were commonly accused of much 
immorality. The same conditions prevailed in Rome at the com- 
mencement of our era—the Roman matron was taught to “ vaunt 
her ignorance as a virtue ”—and this disparity in knowledge was 
at least one of the causes of the immorality then prevalent. 

Many wrongs and much injustice have sprung from the in- 
equality of status in the sexes; legislatures have often punished 
with cruel severity women for the same offence which, when com- 
mitted by men, they have viewed with complaisance or leniency. 
That is, of course, an entirely natural consequence in societies 
based on man-made laws. As might be expected, the most con- 
spicuous examples occur in the laws relating to divorce. From 
the time of Hammurabi, under whose code, whilst men could 
divorce on a small amercement, a woman requiring similar relief 
but found herself to be at fault, was promptly drowned, down to 
our own existing law, which requires cruelty as well as infidelity 
on the part of the husband, as against infidelity only in the case 
of the wife, there may be found in profusion every variety of gross 
injustice, callous brutality, and vindictive cruelty. Though at the 
present day penalties for breach of the sex tabu by the weaker 
sex reach perhaps their acme of ferocity amongst the wilder 
Mohammedan tribes, portions of Christian Europe have, in former 
times, lacked little from that evil eminence. The curious will 
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observe many interesting points of resemblance between these laws 
and those governing the relation to slaves, both in respect to the 
penalties dealt out to the weaker party in each case, and to the 
purloiner of the master’s property. No doubt, Mr. Lecky was 
right in his contention that “ much of our feeling on these subjects 
is due to laws and moral systems which were formed by men.” 
But he certainly errs when he proceeds to add that the systems 
“were in the first instance intended for their own protection.” ‘It 
was not for the protection of themselves that the various laws 
concerning slavery, divorce, and adultery were framed by men; it 
was for the protection of their property—a very different matter. 

Similar inequalities occur in the punishment prescribed in the 
case of husband and wife for offences against each other. Whereas 
the murder of a wife was in some countries viewed with compara- 
tive leniency—amongst certain savages a husband might at his 
pleasure even kill his wife—contrariwise the murder of a husband 
by his wife was usually visited with penalties of special ferocity. 
Even in this realm of England, the law, regarding the husband as 
baron and the wife as vassal, classed the latter offence as “ petty 
treason,” the penalty for which was burning alive. (In an ecstasy 
of sardonic humour later jurists justified this punishment on the 
grounds of decency). A woman was last sentenced to be burnt to 
death in 1784. In most “civilised” countries, until comparatively 
recent years, a husband was permitted to flog his wife exactly as 
masters were permitted to flog their slaves. And, as the name 
denotes, the vast majority of the victims to the superstition of 
witchcraft, that insanity which besmirched with an indelible stain 
most of the Churches of Christendom, were of the weaker sex. It 
was for the most part old and defenceless women who for this 
cause were maltreated, tortured with diabolical ingenuity, or burnt 
alive. 

If one turns to the Civil Law there is no end to the injustices 
and oppressions of various kinds to which women have, on account 
of their sex, been subjected in practically all countries. In the 
Civil, equally with the Criminal Law, the sword of Brennus has 
ever been cast in the scale of the stronger sex. Prohibitions 
against the owning or inheritance of property, or to administer 
property when inherited, to be a witness or a surety, to sue, or to 
appeal, to do a hundred things permitted ta free men, occur in 
profusion in the various systems of statute or of customary law, 
so that to enumerate them all with any fulness would require a 
treatise in itself. True it is that in recent days women have to 
some extent wrenched themselves free from the thousand bonds 
that swathed and fettered them in the exercise of their civil rights. 
But justice has arrived with lagging steps and slow. The greatest 
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authority on the subject of marriage has thus summed up the result 
of his investigations and his learning: “The history of human 
marriage,” says Westermarck, “is the history of a relation in which 
women have been gradually triumphing over the passions, the 
prejudices, and the selfish interests of men.” That is a pronounce- 
ment which would apply with equal force and propriety to the 
position of woman in nearly all countries in respect to the whole 
department of Civil Law. Only now she is winning through the 
night of ignorance and the factitious entanglements imposed on her 
by man to the clear air and spacious horizons of perfect equality in 
a free state. 

Viewed from the standpoint of history and of anthropology 
the struggle for the suffrage falls into its proper place as one of a 
series of steps in the upward progress of woman, an important, a 
vital one if you will, but still only one of a long and almost inter- 
minable series. That a certain proportion of women do not desire 
it need in no way dishearten its supporters. Many negro slaves 
vehemently opposed their emancipation. If freedom from the 
restraints of the harem were at this moment proposed in Turkey, 
the vast majority of their inmates would denounce that measure as 
unladylike, indelicate, and fraught with the gravest dangers to 
society. Just as man has trained the ox and dog to submit pas- 
sively in return for a subsistence to the grossest ill-treatment and 
to floggings innumerable, so has he induced women to believe 
that in meekness, docility and humble submission to his will lies 
her true vocation. It is a real triumph of herd suggestion; but 
unless one mistakes greatly the trend of modern thought it is not 
a triumph of which posterity will greatly boast. 

Beyond doubt, the prospects of the present movement fer 
woman’s suffrage are eminently favourable. In spite of frantic 
beatings of the militarist drum, and of impassioned calls to prepare 
for the slaughter of one’s fellow beings, the lust for warfare ebbs 
steadily under the influences of industrialism and of culture. Edu- 
cation is little by little preparing a terrain as wholly unsuitable for 
sacerdotalism as an upland field for the propagation of the bog- 
berry. Thus slowly droop and deteriorate the two greatest reds 
ever made for the back of struggling woman—rods which it must 
be admitted she has ever been ready to kiss, in the case of the 
former in a very literal manner. And if these two old foes present 
an ever weakening front, may we not discern not dimly other signs 
of hope and encouragement for the future? The employment of 
large numbers of women in factories, not only imbues them with 
novel ideas of independence and self-respect, but, as already pointed 
out, augurs well for an improved status for them amongst the 
proletariat. In the higher professions and trades the barriers 
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opposing the entrance of women drop one by one to the ground, 
and it is even possible that, long after woman has obtained equal 
rights from the man in the street, she may be accorded a similar 
concession in our two chief seats of learning, if not of progress. 
Education, knowledge, and intellectual curiosity everywhere are 
quickening the feminine mind, and fitting women in a society based 
on mental acquirements to take their place on conditions of perfect 
equality with their former masters. I say in a society based on 
mental acquirements, with full cognisance of argument against 
woman suffrage based on her inability to fight. After all, in spite 
of the advocates of universal conscription, we think, act, order our 
polity, and base our ruling principles on motives wholly different 
from those which influence a Pathan of the Zakka Khelor a 
Masai from East Africa. In fact, if there is one thing more than 
another conspicuous in our House of Commons and our Govern- 
ment, it is the almost negligible share achieved in them by officers 
of the Army and Navy, and this although the latter are practically 
all drawn from the present ruling classes. Militarism, in fact, 
would seem to incapacitate its votaries from the art of governing 
in a modern state. In such a society women, provided she edu- 
cates herself sufficiently, should with equal opportunities easily 
hold her own with men. 

Nor need we harbour any apprehensions as to the possible 
effect of the suffrage and increased freedom on the character of 
women, or that of the nation in general; quite the contrary. The 
character of women, like that of men, is as clay to the conditions 
of their environment. In biology, as has been truly remarked, 
“the transformation of living beings depends on their conditions, 
and it is these conditions which are the agents of selection among 
individual varieties. Hence transformation is not necessarily 
improvement.” So also with the human mind. Amongst men 
and amongst women, where the conditions are such that the devices 
of a slave, the mendacity of a flatterer, or the craft of a parasite, 
attain most easily and directly to prosperity and success, there you 
will obtain people who will exalt these qualities as their chief 
virtues.  Contrariwise, in a free and self-respecting community 
those qualities will flourish which are best suited to the purer mental 
environment. With higher education and the self-respect spring- 
ing from the possession of a vote, there is then every reason to 
anticipate a marked improvement in the idiosyncrasies of women. 
At present, as Mill remarks, men insult women for being what 
they have made them ; they despise the intellect they have dwarfed 
and darkened through the working of their own purblind laws. 

And women will not alone reap the fruits of a loftier mentality 
and a broader conception of the duties of a citizen. Apart from 
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the improved morality and the more refined happiness, necessarily 
resulting from these conditions, children also must benefit to no 
small degree. Children, as we all know, draw from women many 
of their earliest and most important conceptions. (Has not a 
Jesuit affirmed, “Give me a child until he is seven, and I do not 
care what you do with him afterwards”?) Surely, it will be an 
incalculable advantage to the rising generation, instead of being 
obliged to acquire their ideas of civic duty, and their nobler and 
more worthy ideals from the instruction of strangers, to receive 
them, or rather the rudiments of them, in the homes of their child- 
hood. At present many educated people have found themselves 
obliged to replace the crudities and trivialities implanted into them 
in childhood by the broader conceptions drawn from the study of 
the works of great men. Why should this be regarded as inevit- 
able? Why should not enlightened and noble ideas, based on 
modern knowledge, be implanted from the very first? 

Too often history has to point out how the progress of nations 
has been hindered, and calamity invited by the ignorance of the 
female population. The latter usually form the last refuge for 
decaying superstitions and obsolete beliefs. And their influence 
in subtle ways underground has frequently availed to baffle the 
exertions of the most enlightened men, who have striven in vain 
to exalt towards civilisation and light a nation manacled, like 
Gulliver amidst the Lilliputians, by the silken strings of feminine 
ignorance. With a people whose womenfolk tread with freedom 
and self-respect the same paths as marked out for men, we may 
not unreasonably expect a much accelerated progress in learning, in 
enlightenment, in probity, and in all that makes for the dignity 
and grandeur of a great nation. Such virtues are not found with a 
people, one half of whom cultivate the slave virtues, any more 
than with a people whose polity is based on slave labour. They 
attain their best and truest expression in nations where knowledge 
and self-respect are regarded as the birthright, not of a small 
section, but of the whole. 


BERNARD HOUGHTON. 
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ON BEHALF OF THE CHILD. 


WHEN I was writing my article, entitled “Racial Suicide: The 
Reply of the Masses,” which appeared in the September issue of 
the Westminster Review, I felt pretty sure how it would be 
received. Being a eugenist, with some little experience of the 
difficulties which beset the reformer, I was able to predict what was 
likely to happen. Nor was I mistaken. Very few journals 
referred to my article at all, and those who did make any mention 
of it, spoke in guarded language; whilst others have not only 
absolutely shunned my subject, but have refused, so I am told, to 
insert letters in reply to others which were published, decrying 
what I upheld. So much for their. policy! 


In the article in question—which was designed, I may here 
explain, with the object of giving a faithful interpretation of the 
feeling which exists among the thoughtful populace on various 
subjects of vital importance—after admitting that families are be- 
ing deliberately restricted to such numbers as can be properly cared 
for, and after giving a full and perfectly legitimate reason for this 
limitation, I proceeded, speaking on behalf of the masses, as 
follows :— 


“ By the method which we have adopted—that very pro- 
cess which you have condemned—we intend to create a new 
world. Do not misunderstand us—we mean exactly what we 
say. The birth rate will go on declining for some time—that 
is part of our scheme; but we have fixed a limit, and the 
rising generation—those who will people this new world of 
ours—will be more efficient in every way than the present 
one. Our system of race culture will be entirely different 
from yours—yours has been in operation for a very long time, 
but you cannot boast with pride of the result, as is evident 
from this :— 


‘When we consider the enormous importance of a con- 
tinuous improvement in the average character, and that our 
widespread and costly religious and educational agencies have, 
so far, not made the slightest advance towards it, we shall, 
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perhaps, realize, before it is too late, that we have begun at 
the wrong end." 


“We shall begin at the other end, and commence by 
improving the social conditions. ‘But how, I should like to 
know,’ asks Mr. William Archer,2 ‘is improvement of social 
conditions to be achieved, except through the improvement of 
character? If we all remain as stupid, and narrow-minded, 
and greedy, and sensual, and vain, and snobbish, and cowardly 
as we are to-day, where is any real improvement of social 
conditions to come from?’ 

“The question is well put. We know that it is unwise 
to put a pig in a parlour, but you, in your exalted position, can 
scarcely conceive any idea how we are influenced by our 
environment. If you were right down here—say, in No. 5, 
John Street—you could more accurately gauge the strength 
of these various influences with which we have to contend, 
and you would be better able to follow us when we say that 
it is only by removing these decoys—or, in other words, im- 
proving the social conditions—that we can hope to make the 
slightest advance. 


“In the past we have depended wholly upon you—hav- 
ing been brought up to look to you for guidance—but you 
have not cared for either our bodies or our minds as you 
ought to have done. It is, therefore, little to be wondered 
at that we now strike out for ourselves. Later on, when we 
are less in numbers, and you are more dependent upon us, 
we shall insist on better conditions under which to live and 
work. We shall not, in future, as we have done hitherto, 
leave the education of our children entirely to you, but we 
shall ourselves instruct them before all in the care of the 
physical body (and thus stop the flagrant abuses to which it is 
now subjected as the result of ignorance); how to think 
aright and arrive at a definite conclusion and conviction (how 
utterly unworthy it is for a man to repeat, parrot-like, the 
opinion of someone else, instead of reasoning matters out for 
himself, and how much more unworthy is it for so-called 
teachers to bring children up to sublet their thinking and rely 
upon their doctor or priest!); and, above and beyond all, we 
shall counsel our children to be entirely self-reliant, rulers of 
their own destiny, in short, this to be their index: ‘There 
is no such thing as a blind, unreasoning destiny which comes 
upon us from the outside, and overbears our wills. We carry 


Dr. Alfred Wallace, in the Fortnightly Review, January, 1908. 
fu the Morning Leader, January 25th, 1908. 
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our own doom or happiness within ourselves. Destiny is 
powerless against character, and the victory rests not with an 
external fate, but an internal soul.”3 


“Don’t waste time in useless pleadings, don’t try to ‘re- 
call’ us, for we are not acting unconsciously and without due 
consideration. | Remember, consequences are true to their 
antecedents—that is the inexorable law which accounts for 
things being as they are. Were you to acknowledge this—to 
admit the cause which has produced that which is—and to 
realize that a well directed effort on your part would produce 
a definite result, it would be far better for the soul of the 
nation. But you are content merely to reprove, and we— 
having no alternative, are bound to do as we are doing, and 
leave it to posterity to judge who were the wiser.” 


Since I wrote this, numerous counterblasts have gone up, and 
here is one which typifies the many: “This vile practice, the 
deliberate murder or proscription of the unborn, is rushing like a 
black death through every class of the nation.” Some who hear 
this sort of thing are doubtless affrighted by it, but the majority 
remain unmoved. However, for the benefit of these folk—those, 
that is to say, who are given to holding forth in this manner—it 
may be well to add to what was said in the previous article, and thus 
make the position clearer. 

The speaker from whose address I have already quoted, made 
much of the alleged “increase of vice and personal indulgence,” 
but I deny most emphatically that the declining birth rate is due 
to the selfishness of the people. Maybe a few act from this motive, 
but their number does not make any appreciable difference. No, 
the restriction is due wholly and solely to other causes, commend- 
able, not condemnable ones. Folks—intelligent, thinking folks— 
see clearly that it is much more noble on their part to rear two 
children properly than to attempt to rear twelve, succeed in bring- 
ing up eight, and those improperly. For it occurs to them that if 
they have a large family and cannot do their duty by the children 
when they have brought them into the world, they are committing 
a crime against both the State and the little ones—against the 
former because in time the State will have to render assistance in 
some way or other; and against the little ones because they will 
not be given a proper start in life—whereas, if the number be 
limited to two, or four, or kept within reasonable and proper 


3. Mr. W. L. Courtney, at the Royal Society of Literature, Oct. 28th, 1908. 
4. Mr. Leslie Toke, at the Catholic Truth Conference, at Manchester, in 
September, 1909. 
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bounds, they, the parents, can fulfil their duties both as such and 
as citizens. And, say now, is that not right and proper? If a 
man in business goes beyond the limits of his capital—overdraws 
his banking account, gives unlimited credit, overstocks himself, ot 
does some other equally ridiculous thing—he is deemed to be an 
imprudent man. And, sentiment apart—a family cannot be kept 
on sentiment—what can be said of a man who, in private life, ex- 
ceeds his income in any way? One doesn’t like to say it, but 
seeing that so much cant is introduced into the controversy, there 
is no alternative but to point out that there is a dusiness side to 
marriage—yes, and a very serious business it is, too! The rational 
man cuts his coat according to his cloth, and in his business and 
family affairs is careful to see that his liabilities do not exceed his 
assets. What else can be expected from the spread of education? 
Said Amiel: “A mother should be to her child as the sun in the 
heavens, a changeless and ever radiant star, whither the inconstant 
little creature, so ready with its tears and its laughter, so light, so 
passionate, so stormy, may come to calm and to fortify itself with 
heat and light.” But if the mother herself is not fortified, materially 
and spiritually, it stands to reason she cannot fortify her babes. 
Talking of fortification recalls the fact that Sir Edward Grey 
had something to say on this subject a few months ago. He said: 
—“ The great countries of Europe are raising enormous revenues, 
and something like one half of them is being spent on naval and 
military preparations. You may call it national insurance, that is 
perfectly true; but it is equally true that one half of the national 
revenue of the great countries in Europe is being spent on what 
are, after all, preparations to kill each other.” Think of it! One 
half of the national revenue spent on preparations to kill each 
other! Well enough might Mr. J. A. Macdonald, the Editor of the 
Toronto Globe, say, when he visited England recently, to attend 
the Press Conference, that: “We are fairly civilised in our social 
life, in our commercial life, and even in our political life, but the 
spirit of our international relations in some of its manifestations, 
is as barbaric and as pagan as in the days of ancient Rome,” then, 
on his return to Canada, deliver himself to this effect: “‘ Of all 
you saw or heard in England, what impressed you most? The 
question has been asked so often since I returned to Toronto, as it 
was asked while I was in Britain, that I have taken myself in hand 
to answer it ... Frankly, the thing that impressed me most, the 
thing that stands out as the background of every reminiscence, 
was the bloodless, mirthless, hopeless face of the common crowd. 
Nothing seems able to dim or wipe out, or soften the hard lines of 
that impression. The dress receptions, the gorgeous pageants, the 
galleries, the colleges, the storied castles, and all that rare proces- 
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sion of beauty and wonder and worth, may fade into a dreamlike 
memory, but the pale, sunken faces of the nameless city crowd 
haunt one like a weird. We were given, as we had been promised 
beforehand, rare and illuminating glimpses of ‘ Britain at work and 
at play,’ but we could not shut our eyes or steel our hearts to that 
Britain which is out of work, which may not even want work, 
and which has long forgotten how to play.... 

“Those toothless mouths of men and women and children told 
the story. One touch of disease made that whole crowd kin. 

What do you think of it? asked a London reporter of a Canadian 
editor. ‘Z?s hell, said the Canadian.” 

If only a very small portion of the money which is now 
wasted on armaments were spent on the object which Miss Alice 
Ravenhill had in mind when she said: “Our young people must 
be trained to preserve a truer perspective in respect of the claims 
of more or less conflicting duties and desires, to be skilful in the 
accommodation of old-fashioned principles and practices to new 
and exacting circumstances, and to withstand temptations in the 
strength of reliable and up-to-date knowledge,” the rising genera- 
tion would profit enormously, but our legislators are too mistrust- 
ful of other countries to do so sane a thing as is here proposed, and 
their mistrust is costing them the very life of the nation. Blink 
at it if you like, but that is the unvarnished truth. 

Having regard to the fact that one-half of the resources of 
this wealthy country is spent in riotous living—what else can be 
said of the policy which our legislators adopt?—it is not to be 
wondered at that sagacious folk act as they do, and that there is 
this decline in the birth rate. “The fate of the Empire,” said 
Mr. Balfour, at the Press Conference, “ unanswerably depends on 
fleet superiority,” but every eugenist knows perfectly well that the 
fate of the Empire depends ultimately on superiority of body and 
mind, and it is to the building of these—healthy bodies with 
healthy minds—that we must devote ourselves more earnestly in 
future than we have done hitherto. 

So long as those in authority pursue their present policy— 
spend more money on “ preparations to kill each other” than on 
preparations to preserve and ennoble each other, and thus violate 
every law of righteousness—just so long will the birth go on de- 
clining, “and journalists, prophets, bishops and others, will not find 
that it will rise through everyone exhorting someone else to raise 
it,” to quote Dr. Saleeby, because their exhortations are taken at 
their true value, and not at the price which the authors place upon 
them. 

Never was there more urgent need than there is to-day for the 
statement and re-statement of the Eugenist’s Creed, and for the 
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education of the rising generation along the lines indicated by Miss 
Ravenhill, and in the programme of the Eugenics’ Education 
Society. We have seen enough—far too much, in fact—of the 
evils caused through over-population, and the “anyhow” treat- 
ment of the young, and it behoves us all to spend our strength in 
fighting prejudice and ignorance—those breeders of corruption— 
whenever and wherever we find them. And ignorance exists not 
only with those who, because they are entirely undeveloped, do not 
understand the enormity of the crime they commit by launching a 
child into a life of misery, but it is to be found—and often to a 
very large extent—in those who preach to the less wealthy, inas- 
much as they themselves fail to appreciate what really constitutes 
greatness of Empire. All of which goes to show how great is the 
task which has to be, nay must be, accomplished with the utmost 
urgency, for it devolves as a sacred duty upon those whose eyes 
are open, and have the strength to do so, to fight with all the force 
they are capable of for the helpless babes. 


GEO. B. LISSENDEN. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF POETRY. 


IT is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and, as 
Thomas Paine remarks, one step above the sublime we come upon 
the ridiculous again. In the same way the poetic hangs delicately 
poised between two layers of the prosaic, and a slight change may 
carry us up into the region of bombast, or down into commonplace 
—the Scylla and the Charybdis of the translator. 

I can remember how once, when laboriously construing Homer, 
I came upon the phrase rpwada¢ tAxeourémAove which, with the aid of 
my lexicon, I made out to be, “the Trojan women with trailing 
garments.” The mental picture conjured up was, however, “the 
draggle-tailed Trojan women,” and at this I should have remained, 
had I not thought of turning to Pope’s version. Here the line 
stood :— 

“The Trojan dames whose garments sweep the ground.” 

At once the language was lifted up from shambling prose to 
stately poetry, and I felt that the translation had helped me to the 
meaning better than an hour’s turning-over of Liddell and Scott. 
Byron’s opinion that Pope’s J/zad was finer than the original is 
by no means a tribute to Pope as a faithful translator, but it is an 
illustration how an exact translation is not always the one that 
gives us most pleasure. 

Horace for many centuries has been the despair of translators, 
but on one occasion at least Milton has triumphed over him by 
producing a delightful version of his Ode Ad Pyrrham, which is 
at the same time literal enough to serve as a schoolboy’s “ crib.” 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urguet odoribus 

grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 

Cui flavam religas comam, 
simplex munditiis? Heu quotiens fidem 
mutatosque deos flebit et aspera 

nigris aequora ventis 

emirabitur insolens, 
qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
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sperat, nescius aurae 

fallacis. Miseri, quibus 
intemptata nites. Me tabula sacer 
votiva paries indicat uvida 

suspendisse potenti 

vestimenta maris deo. 


What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted shall admire! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 
T’whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me, in my vow’d 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern God of sea. 


Here occurs the famous phrase simplex munditiis (plain in 
thy neatness), which along with Aeschylus’ zovriwy re «xvparwv 
avipiOpov yéAacpa. (countless laughter of the sea waves), we usually 
find quoted as choice examples of the untranslatable. 


Not often, however, do we find a translation that at the same 
time renders the letter and the spirit. The difficulties are too 
great. Few versions preserve the language of the original more 
closely than Carey’s rendering of the Divine Comedy, yet in the 
process all the music and most of the poetry have evaporated. I 
give the famous episode of Paolo and Francesca, one of the most 
beautiful passages in the poem. 


Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria; e cid sa’l tuo Dottore. 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 

Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 

Fard come colui che piange e dice. 
Noi leggevamo un giorno, per diletto, 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse: 
Soli eravamo e senz’ alcun sospetto. 
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Per pit fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 

Quella lettura, e scolorocci il viso: 

Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 

Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante: 


No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when mis’ry is at hand! That kens 
Thy learn’d instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root, 
From whence our love gat being, I will do, 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile, so rapturously kiss’d 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kiss’d. 


From Carey’s lines the pathos and tenderness have almost 
faded, the language seems to have taken on the tone of a proces 
verbal; and yet it is a marvellous example of how the technical 
difficulties of translation can be overcome. 

Perhaps the versions that please the reader most are those in 
which the translator makes no effort to render the words, but seeks 
rather to grasp the spirit of the poem and utilises freely the idiom 
and music of his own language in expressing it. 

A delightful example of this style is found in Toynbee’s trans- 
lation of some of Beranger’s songs, where the brightness of the 
French is preserved, without any of the restraint that betrays the 
change of idiom. 


LE PETIT HOMME GRIS. 


Il est un petit homme 
Tout habillé de gris, 
Dans Paris, 
Joufflu comme une pomme, 
Qui, sans un sou comptant, 
Vit content, 
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Et dit: Moi, je m’en. . . 
Ma foi, moi, je m’en ris! 
Oh! qu'il est gai, oh! qu'il est gai; 
Le petit homme gris! 
Quand la goutte l’accable 
Sur un lit délabré, 
Le curé 
De la mort et du diable 
Parle a ce moribond, 
Qui repond: 
Ma foi, moi, Je m’en. . . 
Etc. 
In Paris there’s a little man all clothed in dapple grey, 
With chubby cheeks and cheery heart he goes upon his way, 
And when he peers into his purse and finds there’s nothing there, 
Instead of being in doleful dumps he simply doesn’t care! 
“For you see,” chirrups he, 
This merry little mannikin, 
“The only way to be gay 
Is not to care a pin! 
Not to care, not to care, 
Not to care a pin!” 
When underneath his tattered quilt he’s tortured with the gout, 
And by his side the priest proceeds his errors to point out, 
Exhorting him to mend his ways or for the worst prepare, 
Instead of turning penitent he simply doesn’t care! 
“For you see,” etc. 

Poetry, it has been said, is language and music at the same 
time, and there are many passages in Goethe, Shelley, Swinburne, 
or in such poems as Meredith’s “Love in the Valley,” where we 
can enjoy the rhythm and music of the lines, even when the 
meaning is obscure. Beethoven declared that the mere rhythm of 
Goethe urged him on to composition. The delicious cadences of 
such verse appeal to the ear of a foreigner, although, indeed, he 
may grasp little or nothing of the sense. It is in this respect that 
most versions of Faust disappoint us. The amazing richness and 
variety of rhythm baffle the translator struggling with the 
difficulties of thought and diction. Yet how much the loss of 
rhythm spoils the effect may be seen by comparing Bayard Taylor's 
and Anster’s renderings of the following passage :— 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


Schwindet, ihr dunkeln 
Wélbungen droben! 
Reizender schaue, 
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Freundlich der blaue 
Aether herein! 
Waren die dunkeln 
Wolken zerronnen! 
Sternelein funkeln, 
Mildere Sonnen 
Scheinen darein. 


Vanish, dark arches, 
That o’er us bend, 
Let the blue sky in beauty 
Look in like a friend. 
Oh, that the black clouds 
Asunder were riven, 
That the small stars were brightening 
All through the wide heaven! 
Anster. 
Vanish, ye darkling 
Arches above him! 
Loveliest weather, 
Born of blue ether, 
Break from the sky! 
O, that the darkling 
Clouds had departed! 
Starlight is sparkling, 
Tranquiller-hearted 
Suns are on high. Taylor. 


Taylor himself said that the rhythmical translation of this 


song was a head and heart-breaking task, and that after returning 
to it again and again during six years he could offer nothing better. 





As another curious example we may quote the soldiers’ song: 


Kiihn ist das Miihen 
Herrlich der Lohn 
Und die Soldaten 
Ziehen davon. 


Hayward’s prose translation runs: 
Bold the adventure, 
Noble the reward— 
And the soldiers 
Are off. 


Taylor’s version brings back at least the ghost of the poetry. 
Bold is the venture 
Splendid the pay! 
And the soldiers go marching, 
Marching away. 
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G. H. Lewes, in his life of Goethe, carries out an interesting 
and ingenious experiment to illustrate the inadequacy of 
translation :— 

“Walter Scott speaks of the verse of a ballad by Mickle 
which haunted his boyhood ; it is this: 

The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
This verse we will arrange as a translator would re-arrange it: 
The nightly dews commenced to fall; _! 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stood thereby. 

Here is a verse which certainly would never have haunted 
anyone ; and yet upon what apparently slight variations the differ- 
ence of effect depends! The meaning, metre, rhymes, and most 
of the words, are the same; yet the difference in thé result is 
infinite. Let us translate it a little more freely? 

Sweetly did fall the dews of night ; 
The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 
On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 
And glanced the oaks’ broad boughs ‘between. 

I appeal to the reader’s experience whether this is not a 
translation which, in another language, would pass for excellent ; 
and nevertheless it is not more like the original than a wax rose is 
like a garden rose.” 

Emerson, on the other hand, was one of those who looked 
with a kindly eye on translations, declaring, indeed, that what was 
really best in any book was translatable, and that he would as 
soon think of swimming across the Charles river every time he 
wanted to go to Boston, as of reading books in the originals when 
he could get a translation. 

A friend confessed to me the other day that when he read 
Sophocles in the original he was conscious of three emotions—a 
feeling of duty, a feeling of conceit, and a feeling of pleasure. 
This is doubtless typical of many cases, and when the third of 
these elements threatens to disappear altogether, the reader may 
be recommended to turn to any translation he can get. 





W. M. LIGHTBODY. | 
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FROM AJACCIO TO CORTE. 
NOTES FROM THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


As you come into Ajaccio by sea, you notice above the orange 
trees and mimosa bushes of the coast, and behind the pine-clothed 
hills which shelter the little town from the north wind, a bare, 
serrated ridge of rock, and behind that again range upon range of 
lofty summits, snow-capped till late in the spring, with the majestic 
pile of Monte d’Oro dominating all. 

The contrast is piquant. Here is a seaboard town which is 
like a little bit of the Riviera, and then a Hinterland of savage 
country tenanted by a wild highland people, as poor, as proud, as 
passionately attached to their barren soil as the highlanders of 
Scotland. Here, too, the clan system flourishes, and the vendetta 
hands on its tradition of revenge from one generation to another. 

It is curious that this haughty race should never have been 
free from foreign domination. Pisans, Genoese, Arabs, English, 
French, have been their masters in turn. Naturally enough, they 
bolster up a forlorn pride with the reflection that the man who 
conquered Europe was one of their own. In Ajaccio you are 
never allowed for a moment to forget Napoleon. The little tourist 
shops where they sell sham vendetta knives and engraved gourds 
are full of memories of him. No sooner have you landed on the 
quay than the local guides pounce on you and drag you to the 
house where he was born, the Cathedral where he was baptised, 
the Town Hall where are stored the memorials of his family. 

The Casa Buonaparte, a plain, three-storied building with nar- 
row jalousied windows, stands in the Rue Charles, opposite a dingy 
slip of garden surrounded by high railings. It was built at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. During Napoleon’s child- 
hood the first and second stories only were occupied by his family. 
The rest of the house was let to a member of the allied family of 
Pozzo di Borgo—another eminent name in the history of the island, 
and to a certain Pianelli, who married a daughter of that house. In 
1797 Madame Buonaparte, who seems to have given up the house 
for a time, re-occupied and repaired it, sending to a friend at 
Marseilles for pink wall-paper, “eight arm-chairs covered with 
damask,” and other embellishments which transcended the 
resources of the island. 
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Two years afterwards, Napoleon, returning triumphant from 
his Egyptian campaign, spent a few days with his mother, and 
brought her the ivory and walnut cradle which is still in the house. 

The mansion had passed into other hands, and the furniture 
was dispersed, when Napoleon III., in 1860, entered into possession, 
redeeming the furniture for the sum of Frs. 65,000, and replacing 
it where it now stands. 

The “Casa Buonaparte” is at present the property of the 
Empress Eugenie. One member of the family, Princess Marianne 
Buonaparte, lived in it till her death in 1801. 

One can imagine “Madame Mére,” with the eagle profile which 
her portraits give her, walking through the suite of rooms on the 
first floor, when the Directoire furniture was fresh and new, and 
the old spinet in the corner had not lost its tone. The rooms still 
seem to speak of the narrow, rigid, dignified life of a small noble 
in a remote province. A strange nest for the eagle surely. One 
imagines, too, the young Buonaparte, escaping from the dull 
propriety of the Casa Buonaparte, to dream wild dreams of coming 
empire on the shore beyond the town. But that the so-called 
Grotto Napoleon could have been the scene of those dreams is 
practically impossible, as the piece of ground on which it stands, 
now called the “ Casone,” and used as a drill-ground, was then the 
property of a Jesuit College, and was not available as a place of 
meditation for young men from the neighbourhood. The attribu- 
tion is an instance of the common human impulse which has 
crowded Palestine with “holy places.” 

But more touching than any of these memories are the words 
written at St. Helena, which the pride of the people of Ajaccio 
has caused to be engraved on a pillar of their cathedral: 

“Si on proscrit de Paris ma cadavre, comme on a proscrit ma 
personne, je souhaite qu’on m’enhume aupres de mes ancétres dans 
la cathedrale d’Ajaccio en Corse.” 

The Cathedral, looking modern in a new coat of yellow white- 
wash, is the centre of the little fortress town built by the Genoese 
in 1492. The interior has an aspect of dingy splendour, valuable 
inlaid marbles, rich gilding and jewels, and a revoltingly dirty 
floor. 

The same aspect of shabby dignity meets one in the old town. 
Those high houses with their deliciously mellow tones of yellow 
and green, their green shutters badly in want of paint, their rickety 
stairs and general air of dilapidation, contrast forcibly enough with 
the smug new villas of the Boulevard Lanilly and the foreign quarter. 

Ajaccio has been well-repaid by the Buonapartes for its cult 
of the Conqueror’s memory. The principal boulevard skirting the 
quay is named after the Roi Jerome, Cardinal Fiesch gave the 
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town a library, various other members of the clan stocked the 
picture gallery, and the Empress Eugenie founded the fine Hospice 
which is called after her. 

Neither have the descendants of Napoleon’s family connec- 
tion and bitter opponent, Count Pozzo di Borgo, left themselves 
without memorial in Ajaccio. 

As you look up at the hills that back the town, you see 
peeping over the shoulder of a high, barren ridge, the roof of the 
Chateau de Punto, erected out of the materials of the Tuileries 
after its destruction in 1870. The father of the chateau-builder 
was a lifelong enemy of Napoleon’s, and travelled from Court to 
Court of Europe during the Great War, attempting to form a 
coalition of the Powers against the Emperor. He rose to favour 
and amassed a large fortune under the Government of the 
Restoration. 

The Chateau de la Punta was built by Duke Jerome Pozzo di 
Borgo and his son Charles between 1886 and 1894.  Scarcely 
anything more incongruous can be imagined than this reproduction 
of a sumptuous Renaissance chateau, adorned with the voluptuous 
carvings of Jean Goujon and his school, on a barren hill, exposed 
to every wind that blows, in the midst of a severe and sterile land- 
scape. The carved doors are from the Chateau d’Amboise; there 
are pictures by Pordenone, and some fine old tapestry and china, 
so that the chateau makes an interesting object for an afternoon’s 
drive. 

There are two favourite walks for visitors to Ajaccio. One 
takes you along the shore in the direction of the Iles Sanguinaires, 
those small rocky islands at the entrance to the Gulf, which glow 
with so vivid a purple in the golden splendour of a Mediterranean 
sunset. They may have gained their name in one of the terrible 
encounters with the pirates of Algiers, and the Barbary coast, to 
which the eighty-five forts round the Corsican shores still bear 
witness. 

The road to the Iles Sanguinaires is sometimes called the 
Appian Way, or the Street of Tombs, from the number of small 
cypress-shaded shrines with which it is bordered. One never goes 
far in Corsica without coming to one of these little memorial 
chapels, but here there is a long succession of them, each one in 
its own little enclosure, and devoted to a special family or clan. 

The shrine on the Route de Salario is prominent in one of 
the favourite views of Ajaccio. This road winds up through an 
olive wood with enchanting views all the way to the brow of the 
hill overlooking the town. Here, standing by the wall of the little 
chapel, you can see almost the whole extent of the Gulf, with its 
surrounding hills, so Greek in their clear and delicate outline, 
against the lucent sky. 
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Turning the shoulder of the hill, the road strikes back into 
an inland valley, barren and rocky, and covered with coarse scrub, 
but beautiful in the spring with a carpet of wild flowers and fresh 
green grass, with here and there a cloud of wild cherry blossom. 

Then when we have tired of the keen air of the heights, where 
the goatherd pastures his shaggy black flock, we can stroll down 
the hill again in the goldefevening light to the warm mimosa- 
scented Quartier des Etrangers, with its oranges and palm trees, 
its laurel and myrtle and roses. 


II. 


But after all, it is not in Ajaccio, with its cult of the conqueror 
whose bones rest under the great gilded dome by the Seine—it is 
not in Ajaccio, that fragment of a Riviera which has never 
“ arrived "—that oné fifids the true Corsica. One finds it rather 
at Corte, that mountain eyrie of dark grey stone which Paoli chose 
for the capital of his island republic in those brief days when 
Corsica felt herself for once a nation. 

The rail from Ajaccio to Bastia passes through Corte. There 
are two trains a day, and by starting at 6.40 am. or thereabouts, 
you manage to arrive at Corte by 12. The line follows the course 
of a Gravona river, up a wild valley which would remind one of 
highland scenery if only one could exchange for heather the scrub 
which covers the nearer hills. As the line winds further inland, 
the scenery becomes bolder and grander, and giant shapes of snow- 
capped mountains swim out and fill the background, 

We came to Boccognana with its chestnut-woods, » favourite 
haunt (so the guidebooks tell us) of the aristocracy of Ajatcio and 
Bastia. Higher still—the highest pdint on the line—is Vizzavona, 
at the foot of Monte d’Oro. From this village an immense forest 
of beech and pine stretches for miles. As one begins the descent, 
the view reminds one of the Alps on the Italian side of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. But we are coming down to no Italian pastures ; 
no treasure cities “ smoulder and glitter in the plain.” The country 
keeps its rugged aspect and the wild hills are covered with scrub 
and coarse grass, on which herds of goats are grazing. Here and 
there we come on flocks of black sheep with long, straight hair. 
These animals are in the charge of nomad shepherds, who drive 
them from place to place for the scanty pastures. Everywhere 
the bare ribs of the rocks show through the scanty soil. 

These people have but very little wood ; 

They therefore can’t build ships; they wish they could. 

It seems more charitable to apply to agricultural pursuits this 
language of a haffled aspiration than to blame the natives for not 
toiling with plough and harrow on such unremunerative ground. 
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But enter the old town of Corte, and you will see how a poor, 
proud, dreamy people lives on its memories. The citadel is built 
on a jutting pinnacle of rock, detached from the mountain wall 
which towers above it. It is 1,000 feet above sea level, and over- 
- hangs the wild gorge of Tamignano. Vincentello d’Istria built it 
in 1419, and the barracks were added during the French occupa- 
tion in the 18th century. 

The tall, dark, ruinous houses of the old town, most of them 
probably four hundred years old, are packed close round the 
fortress, and the better-off inhabitants have deserted them for 
brightly painted new dwellings near the river. But before we 
descend to these more modern regions we must look at the monu- 
ment to the patriot Gaffori, one of those, like Wallace, whose life 
is a national epic. It is said that when he was besieging the 
citadel of Corte at the head of an army of patriots, the Genoese 
governor, who held a young son of his as a hostage, tied the child 
to the rampart against which the attack was directed. The savage 
expedient missed its aim, the attack was pressed on and when 
the fortress was taken, the child was delivered from his post of 
peril unhurt. 

The house of Gaffori stands opposite his monument in the 
Place de lEglise. Here Faustina Gaffori, the wife of the general, 
was besieged in 1740, and here, when the men who led the defence 
were proposing to surrender, she took a torch in her hand, and, 
standing before a powder-barrel, she threatened to blow the house 
and all that it contained to atoms, rather than allow it to be given 
into the hands of the enemy. The defenders, inspired by the 
indomitable spirit of the woman, held out till help came. 

Five years afterwards, Gaffori—again like Wallace—fell by 
the treachery of those he trusted. He was enticed into the house 
of the Romei, who laid an ambush for him. Assassins, among 
whom was his own brother, fell upon him and slew him. The 
fratricide soon after fell into the hands of the patriots, and was 
broken on the wheel, and Paoli took a terrible revenge on the 
Romei. Their mansion was razed to the ground, and a gallows 
set up where it stood. 

After all these tragic happenings, the main street of Corte 
stands dull and quiet enough, leading up to the statue of Paoli. 
From the windows of the communal school, looking on the street, 
comes the hum of children at their lessons. Soldiers in the blue 
and red French infantry uniform stroll up and down the street, for 
Corte is an important military post. 

You enter the principal hotel, and if you ask for café-au-lait 
you may be told that you must wait till the goats come home to be 
milked, cow’s milk being a luxury not attainable. The great stone 
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Turning the shoulder of the hill, the road strikes back into 
an inland valley, barren and rocky, and covered with coarse scrub, 
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the view reminds one of the Alps on the Italian side of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. But we are coming down to no Italian pastures ; 
no treasure cities “ smoulder and glitter in the plain.” The country 
keeps its rugged aspect and the wild hills are covered with scrub 
and coarse grass, on which herds of goats are grazing. Here and 
there we come on flocks of black sheep with long, straight hair. 
These animals are in the charge of nomad shepherds, who drive 
them from place to place for the scanty pastures. Everywhere 
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But enter the old town of Corte, and you will see how a poor, 
proud, dreamy people lives on its memories. The citadel is built 
on a jutting pinnacle of rock, detached from the mountain wall 
which towers above it. It is 1,000 feet above sea level, and over- 
+ hangs the wild gorge of Tamignano. Vincentello d’Istria built it 
in 1419, and the barracks were added during the French occupa- 
tion in the 18th century. 

The tall, dark, ruinous houses of the old town, most of them 
probably four hundred years old, are packed close round the 
fortress, and the better-off inhabitants have deserted them for ~ 
brightly painted new dwellings near the river. But before we 
descend to these more modern regions we must lock at the monu- 
ment to the patriot Gaffori, one of those, like Wallace, whose life 
is a national epic. It is said that when he was besieging the 
citadel of Corte at the head of an army of patriots, the Genoese 
governor, who held a young son of his as a hostage, tied the child 
to the rampart against which the attack was directed. The savage 
expedient missed its aim, the attack was pressed on and when 
the fortress was taken, the child was delivered from his post of 
peril unhurt. 

The house of Gaffori stands opposite his monument in the 
Place de PEglise. Here Faustina Gaffori, the wife of the general, 
was besieged in 1740, and here, when the men who led the defence 
were proposing to surrender, she took a torch in her hand, and, 
standing before a powder-barrel, she threatened to blow the house 
and all that it contained to atoms, rather than allow it to be given 
into the hands of the enemy. The defenders, inspired by the 
indomitable spirit of the woman, held out till help came. 

Five years afterwards, Gaffori—again like Wallace—fell by 
the treachery of those he trusted. He was enticed into the house 
of the Romei, who laid an ambush for him. Assassins, among 
whom was his own brother, fell upon him and slew him. The 
fratricide soon after fell into the hands of the patriots, and was 
broken on the wheel, and Paoli took a terrible revenge on the 
Romei. Their mansion was razed to the ground, and a gallows 
set up where it stood. 

After all these tragic happenings, the main street of Corte 
stands dull and quiet enough, leading up to the statue of Paoli. 
From the windows of the communal school, looking on the street, 
comes the hum of children at their lessons. Soldiers in the blue 
and red French infantry uniform stroll up and down the street, for 
Corte is an important military post. 

You enter the principal hotel, and if you ask for café-au-lait 
you may be told that you must wait till the goats come home to be 
milked, cow’s milk being a luxury not attainable. The great stone 
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hall looks as if it might accommodate a companion to the donkey 
at Bastia, who, we are told, lived in the ground-floor of the leading 
inn there, and appeared to act as a sort of concierge. The salle-a- 
manger is on the first floor looking on the street, and certain tables 
are reserved for the officers’ mess. The bare boarded floor and 
walls covered with the cheapest possible red wall-paper do not 
promise luxury, but the coffee when it comes is good, and the log 
fire on the hearth acceptable, on a spring day in these highlands. 

There is little life or movement in the street; the men are in 
the fields, and the children not out of school. We admire the 
dexterity displayed by the women in carrying on their heads great 
pails of water or baskets of vegetables. One old lady distinguishes 
herself by the ease with which she balances a good-sized wine- 
barrel in this way, as she strolls down the street, engaged in 
conversation. 

The characteristic costume—black head-kerchief, shawl, and 
skirt—is not without dignity, as worn by some of these elderly 
women. Apparently, the young people scorn it. At the railway 
station, an old dame, with a fine Roman profile framed in her 
black silk mezzaro, was talking to a couple of girls arrayed in the 
latest Ajaccio fashion with fly-away hats and light tweed coats of 
a painful pattern. One felt that the elder generation had the 
advantage. 

The impression of a hard stinted existence, not without 
dignity, is what remains from a casual glimpse of these people’s 
lives. They have little aptitude for the compliances of the modern 
world. The manager of an excellent hotel at Ajaccio told us that 
he had to import his employés from Germany and Switzerland. 
“The Corsicans are too proud to work,” he said. They make 
hunters, shepherds, fishermen—but waiters, no! The worthy 
Switzer may cultivate his national industry without fear of 
dangerous competition from the Isle of Unrest. 


Dora M. JONEs. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
VIL 


THOUGH I made good use of my time in Germany, I regret that I 
neglected to push my inquiries further than I did, in certain special 
directions. I have mentioned the comparative absence, in 
Germany, of the sectarian competition which is so conspicuous a 
feature of the religious life of England. But I discovered, a few 
miles from Giessen, a place of worship belonging to a community 
of free-thinkers known by the name of the Freie Gemeinden, or 
Free Congregations. I discovered the place in this wise. 

When I had been but a very short time in Giessen, I tramped 
out to explore a couple of conical basaltic hills—each crowned with 
a ruined tower—a few miles from the town. From the top of one 
—Gleiberg—I looked down upon a picturesque village, the most 
conspicuous buildings in which were an old Gothic church, and a 
curious octagonal—or circular? I forget which—brick building, 
the use of which I could not discover. Just then, a peasant lad of 
about fourteen years approached, and his intelligent face prompted 
me to ask him what was the curious building below us. At that 
time, my German was still chiefly that of books, and my colloquial 
vocabulary was limited. To my agreeable surprise, the lad 
readily eked out my vocabulary by his knowledge of French, and 
when his French failed he even fell back upon Latin! The building, 
he explained, was used by a people who worshipped—but here he 
had to pause. Waving his hand to and fro in the direction of the 
horizon, he said, “ They worship the—the—the elements!” This 
was novel and stimulating. The lad and I conversed for some 
time: in fact, he was reluctant to leave me. He confided to me 
that he was an Israelite, that he had a brother in England, that he 
hoped to go to England himself, and—perhaps, I also was an 
Israelite? Though disappointed at finding I was not his co- 
religionist, he invited me to call upon his parents, who lived upon 
the next hill—Vetsberg. The lad appropriated me. Before he 
left, he whipped out a small notebook and tore out a leaf which, 
after he had written his name and address upon it, he gave to me 
with so much of the air of a gentleman offering to exchange cards, 
that I, not to be outdone in courtesy, gave him my card in return. 
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The interview resulted in several calls upon me at my rooms; and 
once, when I was tramping over Vetsberg, a little fellow claimed 
me as “ Brother Heinrich’s friend,” and incontinently commandeered 
me to help him prepare a French lesson in a book which he ran 
off to fetch from his house. My excuse for giving these apparently 
trivial details is that they afford a pleasant and characteristic 
glimpse of peasant life in Germany. 

To return to the subject of the Freie Gemeinde. I attended 
service there on two occasions, on both of which the building was 
filled by a devout congregation of very intelligent-looking peasants, 
men and women being present in about equal numbers. The 
service, which was cheerful, much resembled an English Dissenting 
service. It included singing, prayer, readings (from books un- 
known to me), and a sermon—the minister being guilty of the 
orthodox sin of preaching for an hour. The matter of the sermon 
was mainly ethical, from a kind of pantheistic standpoint. 

On the second occasion, the interest centred in a “ Confirma- 
tion Service,” at which a large number of young people of both 
sexes presented themselves. Unfortunately, I made no note of 
the formula used, and have forgotten its exact terms. It was an 
adaptation of the orthodox formula of the Trinity; but nature 
and human relations were substituted for the personal names of 
the original. It interested me much at the time. The cheerful 
earnestness and intelligence of the congregation contrasted strongly 
with what one too often sees in places of worship. 

Inquiries among my Giessen friends did not elicit much 
information about the Freie Gemeinde. None of my ordinary 
associates were interested in it. Moreover, Gleiberg, though only 
a few miles from Giessen, is in Prussia; and before the confedera- 
tion of the Empire, the Hessians and the Prussians were upon 
anything but cordial terms. I shared, at that time, the crass 
ignorance of most of my fellow-countrymen as to the contemporary 
domestic condition of Germany; and I not unnaturally came to 
look upon the Freie Gemeinde as similar to the sporadic petty 
sects that spring up from time to time in England. Had I known 
then what I afterwards took the trouble to discover, I should have 
introduced myself to the leaders of the little community, and thus 
have studied on the spot what were really the vestiges of a 
remarkable movement that, in the middle of the century, had 
convulsed the religious life of Saxony, Prussia, etc. 


That this movement, as a sociological phenomenon, deserves 
more careful study than it has received, must be my excuse for 
writing a few more lines about it. I had known—as the English 
religionists generally had known—that in the forties, a priest 
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named Ronge, resenting the exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves, 
had headed a schism from the Catholic Church, which resulted in 
the temporary formation of a sect called the “ German Catholics.” 
But I had not known—for this had not interested the English 
Evangelicals who had been at first rejoicing at Ronge’s success— 
that the movement had rapidly acquired a rationalistic, and even a 
pantheistic, character. Nor had I known that a parallel agitation 
among the Protestants had led to the formation of a party calling 
themselves “The Friends of Light.” And further, I had not 
known that, when the first period of enthusiasm had passed away, 
these two parties, having become equally rationalistic, had united 
to form the Freie Gemeinden, or Free Congregations, one of which 
—“ worshipping the elements ”—I had come upon at Gleiberg. 


Both movements were purely popular in character, protests 
against the tyranny of medizval dogma, led by only a few of the 
inferior clergy, ignored by the influential critical theologians whose 
teaching was, in fact, largely responsible for the movements, and 
frowned upon by the authorities. Moreover, the schismatics got 
mixed up with the revolutionary politics of the decade, and natur- 
ally suffered from the political reaction that followed the risings of 
the year ’48. At first, both the Vatican and the authorities of the 
Protestant Churches had been seriously alarmed; but it soon be- 
came apparent that what did follow would follow; and the com- 
bined movement, when I was in Germany, was represented by only 
a few moribund congregations. That the Free Congregations 
became pantheistic corroborates Heine’s opinion that “ pantheism 
is the innate religion of the Germans.” 


The Evangelisch-Theologische Facultat in Giessen University 
generally has on its staff one or more leading representatives of the 
extreme liberal theological party. In my time, Professor Keim 
was the member of the staff who was most widely known, his 
“History of Jesus of Nazara” having attracted the attention of 
theological students almost everywhere. As one of my reasons 
for settling in Giessen was my desire to hear his lectures, I early 
came into contact with him, though his extremely studious habits 
were not conducive to intimate social intercourse. He was a 
thoroughly reprsentative German professor, absorbed in his work, 
and innocent as a child as to ordinary matters. I believe that in 
his vacations he interested himself in nature study; but so far as 
I am aware his only recreation during term was a daily constitu- 
tional walk at a stated hour. When walking, he had the air rather 
of performing a duty than of taking his pleasure. Meeting me 
one day with an open book in my hand, he seriously counselled 
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me never to read while walking. When I took exercise, I should 
take exercise, and not attempt to combine study with it. I am 
afraid that my book, whatever it was, did not represent any very 
serious study. His advice, however, was excellent in itself, though 
almost comically less pertinent to the case of a desultory student like 
myself than to his own case. He had only recently been removed 
from Zurich to Giessen; and he complained to me that he missed 
the mountains. From his twenty-sixth year, he had suffered from 
an affection of the brain that produced headache and nervous dis- 
order, and caused his death in 1878, at the comparatively early 
age of 53. His life was not made the brighter by the fact that he 
was not duly appreciated by the authorities. Though he is known 
to the public chiefly by his “History of Jesus,” that work repre- 
sents only a small part either of his critical output, or of his 
immense research. 


While I was in Giessen, the Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
opened the issue of their “ Theological Translation Fund” Series 
of the works of German Liberal Theologians, with the first volume 
of Keim’s “History of Jesus of Nazara.” Unfortunately, this 
volume had to be withdrawn; and the publishers, knowing that I 
was at the time sitting under Keim, asked me either to revise the 
withdrawn translation, or undertake a new translation of the 
volume. They told me, at the same time, that they had placed 
the rest of the work in the hands of the Rev. E. M. Geldart (who 
had recently seceded from the Anglican Church, and joined the 
Unitarian Communion). A glance at the withdrawn volume con- 
vinced me that it would be easier to make a new translation than to 
revise the rejected one. While I was engaged on this work, the 
publishers wrote me again, telling me that Mr. Geldart’s other 
occupations would prevent him from translating more than the 
second (English) volume ; the four remaining volumes were, there- 
fore, handed over to me. The publishers naturally supposed that 
I should derive assistance from the author. But Keim “had no 
English,” and could not, therefore, exercise any control over my 
English text ; and only on one or two occasions did I find it neces- 
sary to appeal to him on account of any difficulty in the German. 
When he learnt that I had his book in hand, he smilingly remarked 
“You have undertaken a hard task. They tell me that my German 
is very German.” But his style is clear in contrast with that of 
many German philosophers and theologians. My chief difficulty 
lay in the notes, which are numerous and lengthy; in them the 
author had the habit of quoting the most out-of-the-way books by 
giving merely the initials of the titles and authors. I knew that, 
whatever might be the case with those Germans to whom the book 
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appealed, the rank and file of the English readers would find it 
difficult to discover the titles of many of the books quoted by their 
initials only. At no little cost of time and trouble, I hunted out 
the authorities and published their names in full; and whenever 
it was at all possible I verified the quotations. This task became 
more difficult after I had returned to England, and had taken up 
residence in the provinces, away from great libraries. But I 
believe I succeeded in hunting out very nearly all the authorities. 


Theology was at a discount at Giessen, in my time, probably 
in part because of the extremely Liberal tendencies of its pro- 
fessors there. There is no Catholic Theological Faculty in the 
University ; and in the Protestant Faculty there were only ten 
students to the five professors. The total number of students 
was 325, under 57 professors and teachers of various degrees. 

Keim’s plan of lecturing was to dictate a paragraph, and then 
elucidate it by a few minutes of extempore exposition, the process 
being repeated until the time for the lecture had expired. Often, 
as I listened, I wondered what effect Keim’s teaching would have 
upon his young hearers. They were looking forward to the work 
of pastor in orthodox churches, in many cases in village churches. 
The Liberal Theology, popular among professors and critics, was 
in very bad odour among the majority of the peasants. Practically, 
Keim was teaching these young men how to saw off the branches 
on which they were sitting. He was, in fact, teaching these young 
candidates for the pulpit, views very similar to those which had 
compelled me to shift from pulpit to pulpit. I felt that consistency 
lay, not with the Liberal Theological professor, but with the village 
pastor, a few words of whose sermon I accidentally heard one 
Sunday morning. Two or three of us “ studiosi” were making a 
day in the woods. As we passed a village church, the sound of 
the preacher’s voice reached our ears past the half-open dcr. 
We listened for a few minutes, hidden by the door. The good 


man shrewdly saw how things were really going. “In yonder 
town,” we heard him say, “they are robbing you of your 
Redeemer!” He spoke with much warmth. 


One more short passage from my reminiscences of Keim will 
aptly introduce what little remains to be said about myself. No 
critical student needs to be told, but there may be readers of these 
pages to whom it is necessary to explain, that the words “ Liberal 
Theologians” are generally adopted as the designation of those 
theologians who accept more or less fully the results of modern 
historical research, of modern science, and of modern philological 
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criticism, as applied to the Bible and to ecclesiastical history, but 
who, notwithstanding, persist in adhering to the churches to which 
they have belonged. Such men as Baur, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
Harnack, and a host of others, in Germany; many modern Pro- 
testant divines in France; the early adherents of the English 
Broad Church party, and their successors, our contemporary British 
critical divines ; as well as the Modernists in the Church of Rome, 
belonged or belong to the category of “Liberal Theologian.” 
Prominent among these was Professor Keim. Less destructive 
than Strauss, less romantic than Renan, his specialty was the con- 
tention that Jesus was a man, was—as I have heard him say in his 
lectures—a Jew, bearing the impress of his age; that though he 
passed through all the stages of human physical and psychical 
development—was, in fact, genuinely historical—he yet acquired a 
character so unique as to place him above all other men who had 
ever lived, or would ever live. Repudiating the miraculous, and 
adhering scrupulously to a purely historical principle of exposition, 
Professor Keim practically made the life of Jesus the great miracle 
of all times. Whatever may be one’s opinion of Keim’s contention 
as such, none can fail to see that that contention contradicts the 
confessional belief for the dissemination of which Keim’s students 
were supposed to be preparing. Yet, down to the time when his 
brain troubles developed into incurable mental aberration, he con- 
tinued to function as theological professor. So sincerely did he 
hold that his Liberal Theology did not disqualify him from his 
work, that he resented, often with the explosive warmth charac- 
teristic of German controversialists, any attacks upon Liberal 
Protestantism from without. 

It happened that, while I was one of Keim’s hearers, such 
attacks were being made with somewhat exceptional vehemence. 
There would, of course, be not a little controversial literature—as 
well as controversial oral discussion—which did not come under 
my notice; but there did come under my notice what I imagine 
was the attack that Keim most bitterly resented. About this 
time, Edward von Hartmann—whose “ Philosophie des Unbewus- 
sten,” first published in 1869, had already (1874) reached its sixth 
edition—issued in Literatur (the leading literary weekly of the 
day) a series of trenchant articles on “The Spontaneous Dis- 
integration of Christianity, and the Religion of the Future.” These 
articles were at once reprinted in book form, and had a large 
circulation. Von Hartmann, after admitting the necessity of 
religion, contended that the existing Christianity was fundamentally 
out of harmony with modern thought; that Liberal Protestantism 
was both non-Christian and non-religious; that it was too emas- 
culated a system ever to obtain any hold upon the people generally ; 
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and that, therefore, the time was come for such a break with the 
old, and such a re-construction in which old materials should be 
largely supplemented by new, as would be analogous to the 
development of Buddhism out of Brahminism, or of Christianity 
out of Judaism, or of Protestantism out of Catholicism. He 
further contended that the religion of the future must know nothing 
of a personal transcendental deity. God must be im, not outside 
of, the world ; he must be both ome and immanent. By a blending 
of the Eastern pantheism with the Western monotheism, von 
Hartmann would obtain a “monotheism whose God would not . 
be separated from man by the attribute of personality, and a 
pantheism incapable of being corrupted by polytheism.” It was 
this publication, together, doubtless, with a quantity of printed and 
oral discussion upon it, which, as I have said, did not come under 
my notice, that got upon our good professor’s nerves. Abnormally 
sensitive, and passionately devoted to his teaching and his opinions, 
Keim could not refrain from giving expression to his resentment 
in his University lectures. The most vivid recollection which I 
have of any of his lectures, is of qne in which, with a fine scorn, he 
finished a vigorous assault with the words, “ We shall all have to 
become Buddhists very soon!” Not that von Hartmann had given 
special prominence to Buddhism in his writings; but for half-a- 
century, Schopenhauer’s works had been holding Buddhism before 
the studious public, and the subject had become a sore one. 

As I look back upon my brief and all too little intercourse 
with Keim, I see in him a noble but pathetic figure. From my 
present point of view, he was, of course, in his great work on 
Jesus, defending a lost cause, and was—in common with many 
others, and most conscientiously—occupying a false position as a 
trainer of candidates for the orthodox church. It is true that he 
has left behind him much work that is of great and permanent 
value. He was indefatigable in research, and Quixotically honour- 
able in the treatment of his materials. I felt, while I was trans- 
lating his “Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,” that I was putting into the 
hands of English readers a veritable cyclopedia of facts, many of 
which were newly recovered, and very many of which were other- 
wise inaccessible to the majority of students. And I felt, more- 
over, that these facts were so honestly placed before the readers, 
that the latter could use them quite independently of the conclu- 
sions at which the author might happen to arrive. And had Keim 
done nothing more than publish his “Celsus’ Wahres Wort,” the 
book in which he has given practically the whole text of Celsus’s 
lost “True Word,” recovered painstakingly by Keim from Origen’s 
“Contra Celsum,” he would have deserved the gratitude of a 
studious posterity for a task finely done once for all. Yet this 
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was only a small by-product of Keim’s industry—-one about which 
he could tell us that 
“ Wearied by my labours over the origins of Christianity, and, 
above all, sick of the party passions that then let loose their 
wild horses, last summer I was looking about for some smaller 
and easier and more neutral subject, when almost by accident 
I laid my hands upon my old acquaintance Celsus!” 
While students have much to be permanently grateful to Keim 
for, it is sad to reflect that what he cared most for is destined to 
rank as only one of many abortive attempts to solve a great 
historico-religious problem. While we give to such men their 
full meed of admiration and affection, both for what they accom- 
plished and for what they attempted, that admiration and affection 
acquire a tenderer and more pathetic character from the reflection 
that they spent much of their valuable strength and lavished much 
of their love upon the old that was doomed soon to die, rather 
than upon the new which the world was hungering for. 


These “ Notes” are purely historical, and have nothing to do 
—except quite incidentally—with theological apologetics. I am 
not offering my theological or anti-theological views for criticism ; 
only detailing the action I took as my opinions changed. But the 
“Notes” would be incomplete without a brief defensive criticism 
of the attitude which I have always assumed towards the :elation 
of Liberal Theology to the orthodox churches, an attitude adopted 
before and after my time by only a few, and protested against by 
both the example and the arguments of a multitude. That I 
refused to re-enter the pulpit after I had ceased to be even a 
Liberal Theologian, that is after my evanescent theism had faded 
utterly into Agnosticism, needs no defence; no one would think 
of remonstrating with me for that. But while I was still a Liberal 
Theologian, I contended, and with reference to the Liberal 
Theologians of to-day I still contend, that the only consistent 
policy is secession. That I feel strongly upon this point can 
surprise no one who considers how serious to me must be a policy 
which, during the most valuable part of my life, drove me from 
post to post, and who furthér recognises that the question of 
following this policy is not one that affects merely an insignificant 
unit like myself, but one that has a wide and important direct 
bearing upon honesty in the churches, and thus indirectly upon 
intellectual and social honesty generally. It is quite time that the 
question whether Liberal Theologians have a right to continue to 
subscribe to medizval confessions, and to use liturgies whose most 
emphatic assumptions and assertions they do not believe in, was 
discussed much more frankly and seriously than if has ever yet 
been. 
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It is surprising to find, after careful reflection, that though 
there are several explanations of the reluctance exhibited by 
Liberal Theologians to secede, there are but two pleas 
that claim any serious notice ; and one of these is rather plausible 
than genuine, and the other has been practically discredited by 
experience. Among mere difficulties in the way of secession may 
be mentioned the loss of income, the sacrifice of official and social 
dignity and prestige, the possible or probable breaking up of 
friendships, the severing of family ties, and other difficulties of a 
like kind. That these are often very real difficulties, no one can 
truthfully deny; but will any one, whose opinion is worth caring 
for, contend that they supply justifiable reasons against secession, 
and are worth the sacrifice of a good man’s conscience ? 

The plausible plea, referred to above, is the one based on the 
doctrine of the necessary historical continuity of the church as the 
sole depositary of truth, and the sole vehicle of grace. Rather 
than leave or threaten the breaking up of the one holy church, the 
recalcitrant members of the Vatican Council ultimately gave in 
even against their conscience. There is no doubt that there are 
many Anglican Liberal Theologians who would secede but for a 
shrinking from the sin of schism. It would be to convert these 
“Notes ” into a small library of ecclesiastical controversy to argue 
out the question of the monopoly of the church. It must suffice 
to suggest the query whether past history and present experience 
justify the sacrifice of intellectual honesty and practical consistency 
Tor the sake of saving the existing forms of organised Christianity 
from disturbance. Only the most obstinate prejudice can blind 
anyone to the fact that the “grace” which may be needed to 
develop the religious character, is as abundant in the “schismatic” 
sects as in the historical church. The very fact that a Liberal 
Theologian claims to have arrived at truth or truths which his 
church repudiates, proves that that church is by no means the 
depositary of a// truth. And what has this organised Christianity 
done for the world in the past? What is it doing for the world in 
the present? The record of the Popes, taken as a whole, is more 
scandalous in every way, than that of any other line of rulers. No 
world-religion, not even Islam, has such a disgraceful story to tell 
of its persecutions, wars, pious frauds, forgeries, and almost every 
possible crime, as has organised Christianity. There has never 
been a war between so-called Christian nations, no matter how 
wicked its cause or its object, but organised Christianity has been 
ready to bless the banners of the belligerents, and to shout its 
Te Deums for whichever side gets the victory. Then, as to the 
present. Organised Christianity has allowed to come into 
existence, in the very wealthiest countries, slums which would be 
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impossible, and if possible, would not be tolerated, in savage com- 
munities. It has allowed the amassment of immoral wealth on 
the one hand, and the inhuman degradation of the proletariate on 
the other hand. And all it has done, in either case, has been to 
sacrifice to these evils the lives and toil of a few self-denying 
priests, and the alms of those who still retain more than it is good 
for them to possess. When did organised Christianity trouble 
itself—though it claims to be the religion of peace and the gospel 
of the poor—to discover the fundamental grounds of our great 
social and economic and moral evils, until it was goaded on by the 
irrepressible urgency of such men as the reviled Socialist or the 
Labour agitator? And even now, does organised Christianity show 
any great eagerness to revolutionise society into a body politic in 
which it shall be possible for all men to be both good and happy? 
What, for example, are the Anglican bishops in the House of 
Lords, or what is the Anglican Church, as a whole, now doing 
beyond providing, by Sunday services, a kind of school-of fashion- 
able decorum for a minority of the people? These are samples 
of the statements that might be made and the questions asked of 
those who shrink from disturbing the slumber of organised Chris- 
tianity by schism. Surely, the amount of truth and grace 
monopolised by this organised Christianity must be too minute to 
be worth even the temporary sacrifice of a good man’s conscience. 
I will here add a sentence from the late Father Tyrrell’s 
“ Medizvalism”: “The only infallible guardian of truth is the 
spirit of truthfulness.” 


We come now to the other plea. Our reluctant Liberal 
Theologians may say—as they have done and still do-—we would 
reform this organised Christianity, but we would do this from 
within. A century ago, half-a-century ago, this plea deserved 
serious attention. But now, it comes a little too late. Liberal 
Theology has been preaching its gospel of reformation from 
within, throughout the Continent, for more than a hundred years ; 
it has been preaching it, with ever-increasing energy, in Great 
Britain, for three-quarters of a century, and particularly since the 
publication of The Essays and Reviews. And what has happened, 
either there or here? In the way of real reform, Nothing. Let 
us look merely at home. Here, while our critical divines are 
continually becoming more and more “ Liberal” in their theology, 
they are still compelled, every time they use their Book of Common 
Prayer, solemnly to declaim what they believe to be false, and 
mentally to read certain articles of the creeds, as a great Oxford 
Don is said to have done orally, but in a whisper, “I [used to] 
believe,” etc. Where is this reform? To-day, Convocation is 
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chattering about a revision of the Prayer Book; which means, it 
seems, only a shortening or simplification or re-arranging of the 
services ! 


Let us imagine that our good Liberal Theologians were, in a 
body, to adopt the policy of secession, the policy of the Trade 
Unions, and sérzke! The very thought of it fills the thinker with 
a thrill Reform would come fast enough; revision of Prayer 
Book, amendment of creeds, recognition of new truth, the freeing 
of good men’s consciences from the bonds of medieval super- 
stition—reform such as organised Christianity never had before! 
Where would be the danger to public morality, to public honesty, 
to the higher life of humanity? A higher style of life would at 
once come into existence in such creed-bound countries as our 
own; and the greatest wonder to the strikers would be that they 
had not struck sooner! 


The above little argument has been confined to the plane of 
Liberal Theology, and has been introduced as a defence of the 
policy of myself and a few others, when we were Liberal 
Theologians. As I have already said, no defence is needed for my 
secession as an Agnostic. 


This is not the place: for a lengthy disquisition as to what is 
Agnosticism. Some readers may have missed, from the preceding 
chapters, the metaphysical patter which is only too frequently in- 
dulged in by writers on such topics as mine. I have purposely 
omitted it. Nothing has been written in these chapters which the 
ordinary, non-metaphysical, student, cannot understand. I have 
simply told the story of my pilgrimage out of the bondage of 
creeds, into the freedom of an untrammeled reason. It is not, 
therefore, to be inferred that I have spent more than half a cen- 
tury of adult life in such conflict as mine has been, in innocence 
of metaphysical systems. All I need say now is that I find myself 
face to face with a universe—of which I am necessarily an integral 
part—which to me consists of the Unknown and the Known. I 
do not dare to go on to say that the Unknown is Unknowable. 
Some of it may yet become Known to us. Much more of it will 
become Known to those who follow us. It may even be, in the 
process of evolution, that the men of the far-off future may pass 
from a personal to a cosmic consciousness. But ft remains that, 
to-day, the universe is to us divided into the Unknown and the 
Known. Reason and science have taught me to assume an attitude 
of confidence towards the Known. And as the Unknown and the 
Known are one, reason and science justify my assuming the same 
attitude of confidence towards what is now the Unknown. 
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When men offer me their theologies and creeds, and charge 
me with lack of faith, I, from my position, retort the charge. It is 
they, and not I, who are obnoxious to the condemnation, “O ye 
of little faith!”—they who, forgetting their solidarity with the 
universe, can find no peace of mind unless their faith is bolstered 
up by supernatural interventions (which, breaking in upon the 
reign of law, would destroy my confidence in both the Known and 
the Unknown), and by theologies based upon overlived ignorance 
and the morbid fancies of diseased minds. When men offer me an 
abstract Deity, they not only add a superfluous mystery to the 
original mystery of existence itself, but they also offer me what is 
devoid of attributes, and therefore is Nothing. When Trinitarian- 
polytheists or Unitarian Theists offer me a personal anthropo- 
morphic Deity outside of the universe, they convert the—to me— 
in its origin non-moral evil which exists around us, into an un- 
speakably awful and gigantic system of injustice. Surely, the 
confidence of the Agnostic in the Unknown and the Known is a 
loftier faith than that of those who seek support upon the broken 
reeds of ever-changing and mutually destructive dogmas. Surely, 
the Agnostic has a nobler basis for his ethic—the ethic of the 
practical recognition of the duties that necessarily spring from his 
inviolable solidarity with all that is around him. Surely, the 
Agnostic’s attitude towards the universe, and especially towards 
his fellow-men, affords the best possible incentive to the loftiest 
development of every faculty in his nature—intellectual, zsthétic, 
and social. 

No philosophy, no theology, has as yet solved the great 
enigma. Goldwin Smith’s last words, in his essay on “ Lines of 
Religious Inquiry,” are: “There is no salvation for us, but in the 
fearless, cautious, reverent pursuit of truth.” This is the Agnostic’s 
attitude. His is the bravest attitude. His is the most rational 
trust, the sanest altruism, the sincerest devotion to all truth. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 





THE STORY OF GRANTOXON. 
OR HOW I FAILED TO TAKE MY DEGREE. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


As regards astronomy, Grantoxon was less favoured of Providence. 
It is true that the great Sir Jacob Wenton, the discoverer of gravi- 
tation, and of the laws of the planetary movements, was a devout 
son of the Establishment. He spent the evening of his days in 
writing out all possible rational permutations and combinations of 
the words and phrases of the Prayer Book, thus clearly demon- 
strating its Divine origin. But afterwards matters went steadily 
from bad to worse. When the renowned astronomer Leyhal (who 
first discovered the periodicity of comets, and, indeed, accurately 
predicted the return of the comet which bears his name) was a 
candidate for the Grantoxon Professorship of Astronomy, it was 
credibly rumoured that he was on too friendly terms with some 
Unitarian scientists of the dissenting University of Nolnod. This 
practically turned the election in favour of Professor Gorgrey. His 
sole title to fame lies in having written a learned treatise in which 
he proved that the ancients knew far more about astronomy than 
is commonly imagined, and more especially that all Sir Jacob 
Wenton’s immortal discoveries were unconscious plagiarisms from 
the old philosophers. There are some who maintain that the great 
Sir William Schelher, the discoverer of the Star of Amenthes (after- 
wards called Uranus) paved the way for the subsequent degrada- 
tion of astronomical science by injudiciously associating his sister 
Caroline with him in his nightly vigils. That this aspersion is un- 
founded may easily be proved. For Sir William in his own auto- 
biography has clearly recorded that Caroline Schelher never once 
transgressed the due modesty of her sex. She did, indeed, spend 
most of her nights in close attendance upon him ; but it was only 
to look after his creature comforts. Though she was thus neces- 
sarily familiar with the outside of all his telescopes, she used to 
say that she had never even been tempted to look through one of 
them. 

It was only as an indirect consequence of Sir William Schel- 
her’s discovery of Uranus that the final blow came to Grantoxon 
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astronomy. As the years rolled by, it became evident that there 
was something wrong with this planet. It was always a little out 
of its proper place. Astronomers began to suspect that it was 
disturbed in its revolution by some unknown planet or planets. 
But how to find this planet seemed hopelessly difficult. The Im- 
perial Astronomer, Lord Yair, pronounced the problem impossible. 
However, a young Grantoxon student named Sadam determined 
to solve it. He recorded this intention in his diary nearly two 
years before he took his degree. As soon as he had secured the 
coveted title of Master Mathematician, he set to work. In the 
summer holiday of that year he solved the problem roughly. Two 
years later he had solved it perfectly, and found the position and 
orbit of the unknown planet. He took these results in MS. to 
Professor Schalli, head of the Grantoxon Observatory. It is not 
easy for the non-mathkematical reader to enter into Professor 
Schalli’s feelings on the receipt of this MS. Imagine a world 
familiar with long and short multiplication and with short division ; 
but a world in which “long division” was absolutely unknown. 
Suppose that all sums in long division were done by successive 
short divisions; and great ingenuity displayed in choosing factors 
so as to get the nearest possible approximation to a large prime 
divisor. For example, suppose that division by 131 were impos- 
sible ; successive division by 11 and 12 (11 x 12=132) being the 
nearest possible approximation. Imagine a highly Conservative 
and orthodox University, which held that the elementary rules of 
Arithmetic were of Divine origin, and that any attempt to supple- 
ment or modify them was impious. Suppose that some newly- 
fledged B.A. sent a paper to the Vice-Chancellor of that Univer- 
sity, in which by means of his own original invention of “long 
division,” he had solved some important financial problem which 
required an exact division by 131. Imagine the face of the Vice- 
Chancellor when reading such a document! Naturally, Professor 
Schalli’s hair stood on end. However, he was of a timid disposi- 
tion, and always shrank: from controversy. So he gave Sadam a 
note of introduction to Lord Yair, and relieved his feelings by 
making the following entry in fis diary (which he afterwards pub- 
lished in self-defence): “It is contrary to universal experience 
that a planet should be discovered by mathematical calculation ; 
but not contrary to experience that young graduates should be 
conceited.” Armed with this note of introduction Sadam called at 
the Imperial Observatory. The butler told him to come again at 
a more convenient time. Next time Lord Yair was dining; the 
time after that he was asleep. Sadam then left his MS. for Lord 
Yair’s inspection. Lord Yair after some time sent the papers back 
with a note asking some questions, which proved that he had 
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never taken the trouble even to understand the calculations. Poor 
Sadam in disgust returned to his college rooms, and spent another 
year in doing the whole work over again on different lines, but 
with the same result. Meantime others had not been idle. Hints 
appeared in the public press that the dissenting universities were 
on the track of the discovery. A Mr. Verrierel, a young Unitarian, 
professed to have almost discovered the great secret. Thereupon 
Lord Yair wrote to Professor Schalli and told him that really 
something must be done. After all, young Sadam might be right. 
So Professor Schalli, night after night, scoured the heavens with 
the Northumbrian equatorial. Distrusting young Sadam’s conceit, 
he took care to include in his survey about thrice as large a space 
as he need have done. Moreover, he had no star-atlas to help 
him, which more than quadrupled his toil. The fixed idea of 
Grantoxon always has been that the only things that really matter 
are the Bible and the Prayer Book; since these two books repre- 
sent the Absolute and the Ideal; but that mere facts, whether in 
the sky or on earth, are best left to themselves. So the physical 
science appliances of Grantoxon were such as would have been 
deemed unfit even for the lumber-room of any dissenting univer- 
sity. Thrice did the Northumbrian equatorial actually see the 
planet, though the “ man at the end of it” failed todo so. Thrice 
was it recorded in Professor Schalli’s notebook among a host of 
other stars. The third time he noted in the margin, “ It seems to 
have a disk.” The next morning the Imperial Datly Lyre was 
all ablaze with Professor Verrierel’s immortal discovery of the 
planet Neptune. Two days previously Verrierel had sent the 
results of his calculations to his friend Dr. Gaul, of the Unitarian 
University of Linber; that night Dr. Gaul turned his tele- 
scope to the spot indicated, and found a little star which was not 
marked on his brand-new atlas, and was therefore presumably a 
planet, and not a fixed star. Next night, Dr. Gaul saw the same 
star, and lo! it had moved a little, just the amount it ought to have 
moved in its calculated orbit. Thus, in two days Linber, un- 
fettered by orthodox routine, had done what fetish-ridden Gran- 
toxon had failed to do in eleven months. The Senate met, and 
decided that Astronomy was a godless study, and that it should 
forthwith be cut out of the curriculum. Accordingly, they re- 
moved the object-glass from the Northumbrian equatorial, and 
substituted for it a series of illuminated diagrams of the stars and 
planets, compiled from the works of ancient and approved astrono- 
mers. “ For,” said they, “the supreme aim of a University should 
be Truth to the Ideal; not mere vulgar Truth to Fact. 

I now come to that part of Grantoxon history which more 
closely concerns myself. We have seen how, from the reign of 
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Amenthes the Great right onwards, women were taught and 
trained on the same lines as men. They had to pass examina- 
tions identical in value. This state of things lasted without 
change for the best part of two thousand years ; and after all, what 
is two thousand years to an orthodox University? If changes 
must come, let them come slowly, “ Quieta non movere” has always 
been the Grantoxon motto. But ten years ago it began to be 
realized that the preparation of two sets of perfectly equivalent 
and analogous Tripos papers was an unnecessary burden on the 
Examiners. Informally and tentatively such women as chose to 
use the privilege were allowed to take the actual Tripos papers 
set to men, at the same hours. The places gained by them were 
privately known, but never published. The system was found to 
work so well that after a seven years’ trial a memorial was drawn 
up praying the Senate to sanction the admission of women to 
degree examinations, and, if possible, to degrees themselves. Lord 
Belila led the movement: this memorial was numerously and 
influentially signed. The Prime Minister, Mr. William Edward 
Threecourse, refused to sign it because he never signed any 
memorials, on principle; but in a postcard to Lord Belila he 
expressed his sympathy with the objects of the memorial in care- 
fully guarded and most ambiguous language. Lord Belila, 
however, assured me that this postcard was straightforwardness 
itself compared with Mr. Threecourse’s normal political utterances ; 
and the Imperial Clock devoted a large-type leader to the subject, 
taking Mr. Threecourse’s postcard as expressing complete and 
unqualified approval. The Imperial Flag and the Imperial 
Court News had leaders in a more subdued strain, chiefly praising 
the moderation and cautious reserve of the Premier's language. 
The Threecourse W eathercock devoted a whole page to the subject ; 
the now famous postcard, in magnified facsimile, occupying half 
that page, like an oasis of print in a desert of white paper. The 
Imperial Daily Lyre also gave up a page to the subject ; half of 
it filled with eminent opinions #70; the other half with equally 
eminent opinions contra. 

The day for the discussion of the memorial in the Senate 
came on. Every one assumed that Mr. Threecourse was in general 
agreement with the proposed Grace, and he was such a staunch 
upholder of the Establishment that the country clergy had taken 
no alarm. Still greater was the confidence inspired by the fact 
that the venerable Imperial Professor of Greek, a veritable pillar 
of orthodoxy, had made himself personally responsible for the 
measure. After an eloquent speech he clenched his argument, and 
won all suffrages by solemnly declaring that with God’s help he 
would evermore oppose the idea of conferring actual degrees upon 
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women. “For,” said he, “a degree implies participation in the 
government of the University. And the holy Apostle St. Paul 
hath said: ‘I suffer not a woman to usurp authority over the man, 
but to be in subjection.’” Having said this, he fell on his knees 
and declared that he would never rise till the Grace had been 
passed. One or two malcontents, pricked in their consciences, 
silently withdrew, and then the Grace was passed without a dis- 
sentient vote. Thus, for all future time, women students were to 
be admitted to all University examinations in their own right, and 
the places they might gain in the list were to be publicly recorded ; 
but they were to be for evermore debarred from actually taking 
degrees. 

In recognition of this distinguished service a bronze statue of 
the Imperial Professor of Greek was set up in each of the entrance 
halls of Grontham College and Newin Hall; and the following 
words were engraved in letters of gold on the granite pedestal of 
each :— 

“We brook not that the laws of Grantoxon should be changed.” 
This inscription may seem superfluous when we remember that 
all the graduate clergy who have been fossilised in their 
country rectories come up to Grantoxon to vote whenever any 
Grace is brought before the Senate which appears to introduce 
any innovation. No matter how seriously and earnestly a reform 
may be pressed by the resident officials, who are in actual touch 
with undergraduate life, and who therefore know what are the 
requirements of the place and the time; yet when it comes to the 
vote, these who thus represent the real intelligence of the Univer- 
sity are completely swamped and smothered by the arrival from 
all the four quarters of heaven of an overwhelming host of non- 
resident Masters in Arts. They come up like an army of locusts, 
blackening the whole country for a mile round Grantoxon, all 
bent on destroying any Grace of the Senate which appears to 
have in it the least promise of freshness or of sap. 

Two years after this great crisis in the history of Grantoxon I 
went through my own Tripos Examination. My uncle James 
came up to hear the list read out. The Senate House was 
crammed. My uncle and I were among the ladies and academic 
visitors in the back gallery. The Senior Examiner took his place 
in the centre of the front gallery, list in hand. He took off his 
academic cap. There was an awful silence. 

“One thousand and forty marks above the Master Mathema- 
tician—Hoc of Grontham.” 

A deafening tempest of cheers broke out, and the place 
seemed to swim before my eyes. My uncle turned round and 
clasped me by the hand with hearty congratulations. Then a 
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stalwart undergraduate from below bellowed out: “ Three cheers 
for the Women!” a sentiment which at once met with a thousand- 
throated response. It was with the utmost difficulty that my uncle 
managed to extricate me from the crush of congratulation outside, 
and take me away in a cab to his hotel, where later on he gave a 
sumptuous lunch to all my Grontham chums and to Lord Belila. 

There is little more to tell. Within a month I was offered, 
and I accepted the post of Chief Mathematical teacher at Wharro 
School, where I am now. Indeed, as my private tutor, Mr. Thuro, 
confidentially informed me, had it not been for my unfortunate 
name, I should almost certainly have been put on the staff of Neto 
College. He condoled with me about this all the more earnestly 
because, as he added, “ you will now have no chance of changing 
it except by Act of Parliament.” For it is an unwritten law of 
our profession that women teachers in Public Schools should never 
marry. To make up for this, however, they are allowed a degree 
of social freedom and independence fully equal to that enjoyed by 
any man, short of a peer or a millionaire. 

That little minx Dorothy has actually taken a B.Sc. degree 
at Nolnod. I am sure she did it for the sake of the cap, gown, 
and hood; and I must confess that they are vastly becoming, and 
add more than a cubit to her apparent stature. She says it is a 
matter of bread and cheese. “It’s all very well for you Master 
Mathematicians to dispense with a degree ; J can’t afford to, having 
only taken a good second class. You see, in secondary schools, 
they must keep up appearances; and a plain bird with no fine 
feathers on counts for nothing, no matter what her brains may 
be.” 

She may, perhaps, be right. For my part, I should be too 
proud to condescend to a Nolnod degree; nor would it be of any 
use. Such dissenting paraphernalia are strictly forbidden by 
statute law anywhere within five miles of the University Church, 
or of any of the Public Schools. They are tolerated rather than 
allowed among the women teachers of secondary and elementary 
schools ; and the B.Sc. degree is indeed formally sanctioned for all 
science masterships. For the clergy look on the mere word, 
“Science,” as being in itself a sufficient badge of degradation ; 
and to call anyone a B.Sc. is practically equivalent to branding him 
as a harmless and useful Dissenter. 

I have sometimes wondered whether this system of universal 
religious repression, mild and paternal as it undoubtedly is, can 
last for ever. For I have lately heard news which much disquiets 
me. My only authority is Lord Belila; but as he is a member of 
all the best clubs, and as he occasionally gives champagne lunches 
to the reporters and sub-editors of the Imperial Daily Lyre, he is 
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probably only too well informed. It seems that many years ago a 
syndicate of half-a-dozen millionaires secretly bought up the 
Imperial Clock, the Imperial Flag, the Imperial Court 
News, and the Imperial Daily Lyre. Not the least ex- 
ternal change was made in the management or style of 
any of these daily papers, but the editors were given 
to understand that now and then, on “matters of Imperial 
policy,” they must conform their leaders to the standards pre- 
scribed by the syndicate. Lord Belila tells me that it was by 
means of this syndicate that Sir Samuel Burton engineered a Bill 
through both Houses of Parliament by which, ever since that date, 
women have been allowed to buy alcoholic drinks at any duly 
licensed grocer’s shop. It was thus that Sir Samuel amassed the 
immense fortune which made his subsequent elevation to the 
peerage a matter of Imperial necessity. Each of the four sub- 
sidised dailies argued for the measure on totally distinct lines; the 
great argument of the Imperial Clock was that since Home is the 
Woman’s Sphere, the wife and mother could best judge when and 
to what extent alcoholic drugs were needed for domestic consump- 
tion; and that it was contrary to public policy to outrage the 
shrinking modesty of womanhood and motherhood by compelling 
her to purchase alcoholic drinks under the gaze of men. For, 
before this Act, alcohol in any form could only be bought by 
males, and only at a druggist’s shop. 

For some months past the papers have all been preaching up 
a missionary crusade. The Archbishop has been deeply impressed 
by the fact that some two thousand heathen souls are perishing at 
Newlandsea. No one has the least idea that they are sincere 
Christians, having been converted by the life and teaching of the 
banished Master Mathematician. But, as they are dissenters, his 
Grace would no doubt ignore their Christianity, as being, indeed, 
worse than heathenism. Any gardener would prefer an empty 
soil to one choked up with weeds. But Lord Belila tells me that 
the real object underlying this missionary crusade is a huge 
commercial deal. Lord Axminster will procure a free pardon for 
the Master Mathematician, on one sole condition; that he shall 
reside in the Metropolis and teach his secret of goat’s-hair weaving 
to Lord Axminster’s factory foreman. With this one restriction, 
about which he can have no conscientious scruples, his liberty, both 
social and religious, will be otherwise complete. Meanwhile, Lord 
Burton will secure a monopoly for the sale of gin to the inhabitants 
of Newlandsea, who, being in partibus infidelium, do not, in such 
matters, come under the ordinary laws of the State. And as the 
sub-editor of the Jmperial Daily Lyre remarked the other day to 
Lord .Belila, when it comes to the question of exterminating a 
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tribe of heathen savages, gin is more effective, more humane, and 
far cheaper than gunpowder. But this is perhaps a digression. 
For I have already explained to my readers of the Peace Planet 
how it came about that though I beat the Master Mathematician 
hollow, yet nevertheless I failed to take my degree at Grantoxon. 


IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. 


To the Inhabitants of the Peace Planet—if there be such. 

Know all men by these presents that whereas twelve students 
of Grontham College in the University of Grantoxon (whose names 
are given in the appended schedule) having in Our Supreme and 
Imperial Court in due course of law been convicted in the two 
following capital counts :— 

Item—Of having in their possession, and of reading, a 
blasphemous and indecent parody of the Book of Common 
Prayer, published by Our authority in the third year of Our 
Reign—without handing the same over to the public 
executioner. 

Item—aAnd of having feloniously and wickedly had dealings 
with wizards, and with a satanic demon professing himself to 
be a Mahatma. 

And whereas the Lord Belila, on his own confession and 
solemn asseveration has been convicted of having been an acces- 
sory after the fact on both these counts, 

We hereby pronounce and decree these aforesaid twelve 
students of Grontham College and the Lord Belila to be deserving 
of death. And we charge all our loyal subjects in the exercise of 
their sure duty to see that this our sentence is duly carried out. 


(Signed) AMENTHES XIV. 


I the undersigned, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Imperial Gaol, 
hereby declare that the thirteen convicts aforesaid refused all 
benefit of clergy, and passed the night before their execution in 
godless revelry, in which the Lord Belila took a prominent part. 
One story of Lord Belila’s which I could not help overhearing 
seems to me too good to be lost. (Passage officially deleted). 


(Signed) PSALMO HOLLOWEGIENSIS. 


I, the undersigned, Chief Imperial Gaoler, hereby declare that 
the thirteen convicts above described, were supplied with all things 
that they desired from the time they were placed under my charge, 
and that this morning, in due succession, they all drank the cup 
of nepenthe. The Lord Belila requested to be allowed five minutes 
alone to say farewell to the convict Hog, after the corpses of the 
others had been carried out. This request was granted. On 
returning to the prison hall with my subordinates I found the two 
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seated beside each other, each clasping the other’s hand, both 
stone-dead. The bodies of all thirteen were cremated, and the 
dust scattered over the desert sands. 


(Signed) JOHANN TURNKEY. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


P. 443. Sir Jacob Wenton . . spent the evening of his days. In 
our own planet Sir Isaac Newton was distinguished from his 
Cambridge colleagues by two peculiarities. He was excused from 
taking Holy Orders by a special exercise of the Sovereign’s 
authority ; and he had a genuine and’ spontaneous love of theology. 
He left several treatises on divinity, chiefly on Danie/ and the 
Apocalypse. But even he did not altogether escape the infection 
of the University atmosphere. He wrote a book exposing two 
notably corrupt passages of Scripture; but he refrained from 
publishing it because those passages were relied on as strongholds 
of Trinitarian doctrine. A University which is enslaved by the 
Act of Uniformity naturally believes that the truth of God is best 
safeguarded by “ pious frauds.” 

P. 443. Professor Gorgrey. There can be no doubt that the 
election of David Gregory to the Savilian Professorship of Astrono- 
my in Oxford, was chiefly brought about by Halley’s supposed un- 
orthodoxy. Of course, it was Oxford which was the loser. Halley 
was second only to Newton in professional merit; his personal 
character was of the highest order; indeed, but for the help and 
encouragement given by his unselfish friendship, Newton would 
probably have never been known to the world. Compared with 
him David Gregory was altogether third rate. Gregory’s chief 
merit lay in teaching the Newtonian system, first in Scotland and 
afterwards in Oxford, at a time when Newton was held in little 
honour. But he appears to have felt it necessary to vindicate 
Newton’s claims by making out that he followed in the footsteps 
of the ancients. That the ingenious, but altogether fanciful 
hypotheses of Pythagoras happened in one particular to coincide 
with the law of gravitation, adds nothing to Newton’s real claim 
to immortality. That claim was twofold: (1) His avoidance of 
hypotheses ; (2) his profound practical belief in the Living God of 
Nature and of Fact. In both these respects Newton was 
diametrically opposed to the ancients. 

P. 444. The Story of Professor Schalli, Lord Yair, and young 
Sadam. This story is almost identical with terrestrial history, as 
given in “ Astronomical Discovery,” by Professor H. H. Turner, 
pp. 43—71. But there are two important differences. The 
Martian story gives no parallel to the abject helplessness of Pro- 
fessor Challis, who, having succeeded Airy at Cambridge, had to 
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“implore the latter to come down from Greenwich to show him 
how to lecture” (“ Astronomical Discovery,” p. 70). Nor does it 
give even a hint of the worst part of the Cambridge tragedy, viz., 
Airy’s persistent ignoring of Adams’s work, though he was almost 
fulsome in his praises of Leverrier. At the time itself, Airy was 
loudly and violently abused for his negligence; and some drops 
of the vitriolic shower even fell on Adams. Professor Turner 
rightly blames the folly of Cambridge in electing such a man as 
Challis to so important a post (p. 71, Il, 9—20). It lies beyond 
the scope of his book to trace the matter further. But the real 
root was twofold. (1) The Reformation degraded the Universities 
into mere appanages of the Establishment ; (2) it slowly but surely 
changed them from being the Universities of the people into what 
they are now, viz., exclusive social clubs, in which the sons of the 
aristocrat and the millionaire are taught rowing and athletics; 
while the real University has been turned into a tolerated parasite. 
As to the first point the Cambridge Calendar for 1861 gives a 
suggestive hint. Airy was Senior Wrangler in 1823; Challis in 
1825. But Challis took Holy Orders, though he obviously never 
had any vocation for ministerial work (in the Trinity College list 
for 1828 his name stands, “ Rev. James Challis,” with “ Plumian 
Professor” in a footnote; while Airy is a layman, and Astronomer 
Royal). The second point is even more pertinent. Whereas in 
ancient days University men used to study from October to mid- 
June, and then return home to farm-work for the summer and 
autumn harvests (the historic origin of that quaint survival, the 
“Long Vacation”), in the post-Reformation Universities manual 
labour in every form was considered degrading; nothing was 
allowed except book-learning and sport. Hence gradually arose a 
deep cleavage between the Universities and practical life. The 
outside practical world and the theory-ridden Universities mutually 
despised each other. For example, up to about the. seventies mere 
theoretical astronomy was required for the mathematical Tripos. 
I learned it just as others did. All the time I was at Cambridge I 
never once looked at the sky; I did not know a single star or a 
single constellation, except Polaris and Ursa Major, which I had 
learned as a child from Sandford and Merton. Once only were 
we sent to the Observatory: in the daytime, and our acquaintance 
with the telescopes there was almost as virginal as Miss Caroline 
Schelher’s of Martian fame. Indeed, had any one of us spent 
any time in practical astronomy, our private tutor would have 
severely upbraided us for wasting time on what could not possibly 
“pay in the Tripos.” Such a system is absurd. No man should 
be allowed to score a single mark in Astronomy till he can point 
out all the first magnitude stars and all the principal constellations 
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at sight ; can find the error of the Observatory clock by the transit 
of a suitable star, and can point an equatorial telescope to any 
assigned R.A. and declination. It is clear from the narrative that 
Airy and Challis, being practical astronomers themselves, alike 
despised and distrusted Adams, as a mere mathematician, 
uninitiated into the mysteries of the Observatory. Challis’s own 
words are: “It was so novel a thing to undertake observations 
in reliance upon merely theoretical deductions; and while much 
labour was certain, success appeared very doubtful.” If the whole 
system of Cambridge had not been so irrational, Adams would 
have gone to the Observatory, and have found out Neptune for 
himself. One proof of the new lease of intellectual life which 
Cambridge has taken is to be found in the fact that, under the wise 
management of Sir Robert Ball, Cambridge men are encouraged 
to go to the Observatory every Saturday night to study the planets, 
and to “split” double stars for themselves through the 
“Northumberland,” under the guidance of a member of the 
Observatory staff. Moreover, Cambridge, by her magnificent 
discovery through spectrum-analysis of the duplicity of Capella 
(1899), has gone far to wipe out the disgrace of the Airy and Challis 
fiasco. 

P. 447. We brook not that the laws of Grantoxon should be 
changed. Themoral of the whole situation is very simple. The 
Senate of Grantoxon was undoubtedly self-consistent in its action. 
But Miss Hog’s narrative shows that, even in their severely unified 
civilisation, deep-seated forces were at work which must at last 
have destroyed it. The slow grinding glacier of Commercialism 
will ultimately destroy every civilisation which is not based upon 
truth and justice. The present attitude of Oxford and Cambridge 
towards women is as unjust as it is irrational. The Universities 
will again make themselves a by-word for short-sighted ineptitude 
before the eyes of all Europe. But if once they admit women on 
exactly the same terms as men, the moral and mental gain will be 
far greater than that which has already been achieved by the 
enfranchisement of Nonconformists. History is repeating itself. 
Precisely analogous forces are again at work. The same blind 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy which so long excluded Nonconformists 
from the Universities excludes women from them to-day. And 
similar results must follow. If this policy of semi-exclusion is kept 
up much longer, a process of deep-seated intellectual and moral 
decadence will inevitably begin. 

Of this decadence, and consequent national disgrace, we have 
already had a foretaste. England has tamely looked on while 
France, with a dramatic coup-de-thédtre, has achieved the conquest 
of the air before the eyes of assembled Europe. This is no mere 
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accident. The obstinacy with which our Universities deny degrees 
to women is exactly paralleled by Mr. Asquith’s persistent refusal 
to meet any deputation of women suffragists. Both have the same 
root in that thoroughly English Gospel, which has been so clearly 
enunciated by Tennyson’s “ fat-faced curate,” Edward Bull— 
“God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world.” 

The difference between France and England is just this. 
France clings desperately to the sex-slavery of woman out of 
marriage, as an institution sanctified by universal custom and 
secular Jaw; England clings still more desperately to the more 
refined and disguised sex-slavery of woman in marriage, as an 
institution sanctioned by the law of God. Of the two vices the 
latter is the more expensive; and it undermines far more deeply 
the intellectual virility of a nation. Thus England finds herself 
without the money, without the brains, and without the daring, 
which are essential for pioneer work in aviation, and in every other 
department of scientific discovery and human progress. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


WHAT DOES IRELAND REALLY 
WANT ? 


THE thinking classes, and those recently described by Lord 
Rosebery as the silent voters, are now asking themselves the 
question—What does Ireland really want? They appear to be 
at last waking to the fact, which has long been apparent to those 
who know Ireland at first hand, that—the more Irish laws are 
amended—the more English Governments make concessions to 
Ireland—the more violent and dissatisfied are the Nationalists, 
who still would have us believe that they alone represent the Irish 
people. 

To the question, “ What does Ireland really want,” those un- 
acquainted with the country will doubtless reply, “ Ireland wants 
Home Rule, and ought to get it, for the reason that some 80 out of 
103 members have been sent time after time to Westminster, for the 
express purpose of demanding it from the English Government.” 
But is this really so? Is it by any means a fact that the Irish are 
unanimous to-day in demanding Home Rule, as understood by 
Mr. John Redmond? The answer is most decidedly, No. The 
Nationalist Members of Parliament are neither chosen by the 
people, nor maintained in Parliament by their own constituents. 
Selected in the first instance, by the United Irish League, they are 
supported in Parliament—not by their own countrymen—but by 
means of money collected in the United States of America—in 
many cases, from those openly and professedly the enemies of 
England. The League itself has, for many years, been gradually 
losing the confidence of the Irish people, and has now entirely lost 
its raison d’étre, as well. Quite recently, some dozen members of 
the Nationalist party have severed their connection with the main 
body, and openly revolted from the leadership of Mr. Redmond, 
whose authority they dispute, and whose claims to speak on behalf 
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of Ireland, they energetically deny. Mr. William O’Brien, seconded 
by Mr. Timothy Healy, is the leader of the new movement for 
independence of thought and action, among Nationalists; and 
there is little doubt that his followers will rapidly increase in 
numbers, and ultimately, no doubt, wipe out the old Parnellite 
party altogether—whose mission was over and done with, when 
the Irish Land Purchase Acts became the law of the land, and 
gave to all tenant farmers, who desired it, the right of buying 
out their farms, and holding them in what is practically fee simple. 

There are other reasons for the fast waning popularity of the 
once powerful Land League, and the demand for Home Rule; 
but the chief one arises from the fact that the new land purchasing 
tenants, who have bought, or intend to buy their farms, under the 
Land Acts, do not wish to see the operation of these Acts limited 
or perhaps destroyed altogether in the future—which they 
instinctively realise must happen under any form of Redmondite 
Home Rule. Before the Irish Land Purchase Acts came into 
existence, there may have been a genuine demand for Home Rule 
from those classes who believed that, only through first obtaining 
Home Rule, could they ever hope to own their farms. Now that 
they are in actual possession of these, however, they know full 
well that they are safer from penalising taxation and harassing 
legislation in the future, under an English Government, than they 
are ever likely to be under Home Rule, as proposed by Mr. 
Redmond. They are also quite alive to the fact that, under it, 
they would, without doubt, be heavily taxed in order to raise the 
necessary funds for Old Age Pensions, and guarantees that would 
be demanded by England, were the Irish Government to become 
responsible for the re-payment of loans advanced by her under 
recent Land Acts. The new proprietors then, have everything to 
fear from Home Rule—realising as they do that its advent is bound 
to greatly check and limit, even if it does not entirely stop, all 
further extension of the Land Purchase Acts. England could no 
longer afford to risk further millions, without guarantees of the 
most substantial kind—consequently, they would be taxed and 
super-taxed, to find the necessary money. 

Apart altogether, however, from the unpopularity of Mr. 
Redmond’s Home Rule, in Ireland, at the present time—it is 
difficult to conceive how England could run the grave risk of dele- 
gating such large powers as Home Rule would entail, to men who 
have lost no opportunity in the past, of boasting that Home Rule, 
as they understand it, means the severing of the last link that 
binds Ireland to England—more especially at a time when Ireland 
still owes the latter some hundreds of millions sterling. It is 
incredible, too, that England could ever be found ready to hand 
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over an unwilling loyalist population, composed of nearly one- 
fourth of the whole of Ireland, to the tender mercies of those who 
have threatened over and over again that, under Home Rule, they 
would either be given a single ticket to England, or deliberately 
taxed out of existence. That persecution and tyranny would in- 
evitably follow in the wake of Redmondite Home Rule, is seen 
plainly enough, whem we reflect that, in Ireland to-day, everybody, 
n. matter what his ability or suitability for the position may be, is 
rigidly excluded from election to the County Councils and District 
Councils, in Ireland, unless his opinions are those of the United . 
Irish League. Where can we find here any sign of, or hope for, 
future fair play and impartiality, under Home Rule? There is 
none. And it is a sure sign and proof of the serfdom in which the 
Irish people are held by the League, that practically all the money 
collected by the Nationalists comes from America, while hardly a 
penny is subscribed willingly by the people of Ireland themselves. 
This is the more noticeable and striking when we reflect that the 
Savings Banks in Ireland were never fuller than they are to-day. 
It proves, moreover, that the source and mainspring of the present 
agitation for Home Rule is a fictitious one, and does not emanate 
from the people themselves. Under Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule, 
the plight of the new peasant proprietors would be pitiable in the 
extreme—for it is they who would have to provide the bulk of all 
moneys required by the Government—and find guarantees for any 
further financing of the Land Purchasing Acts—although it is 
more than likely that the further extension of these would cease 
all over Ireland. 

It must always be remembered that there is as yet no such 
thing as public opinion in Ireland, either healthy or unhealthy, 
good, bad, or indifferent. And until a healthy public opinion has 
been created, Home Rule can only mean despotism of the meanest 
kind-—the oppression of the minority by the majority, and the 
weak by the strong. The Reverend Dr. Healy, Archbishop of 
Tuam, has himself told us, in a speech made quite recently at 
Claremorris, that “ The Irish people demand Home Rule, and have 
a right to it; but he hoped they would not get it, until they were 
fit for it. They were not now fit for it” 

With regard to the exaggerated importance assigned by many 
English Liberals to Mr. Redmond’s majority in the House of 
Commons, it must be remembered that the fair and proper repre- 
sentation to which Ireland is entitled, taking her population into 
account—is some 50 or 60 seats, at most, instead of 103, which 
she now has. At present, the population of Ireland, which is 
roughly 4,000,000, is represented by 103 Members in the House of 
Commons. Were England, with her 33,000,000 inhabitants, 
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represented in the same proportion—she would be entitled to some 
800 Members, exclusive of Scotland and Wales. Again, the City 
of Kilkenny, and the town of Newry, in Ireland, between them 
return two Members for only 3,000 electors; while Romford, and 
Bootle (S.W. Lancs.) have only the same number of Members, 
though they represent over 66,000 electors . This means that 
3,000 electors in Ireland have the same voting strength in the 
House of Commons, as 66,000 in England have. So long as these 
incongruities and inconsistencies exist, it is absurd to talk of the 
“moral” effect of 80 Nationalist members from Ireland demanding 
Home Rule. Nor can we forget that in many cases, the Irish 
electors are illiterate, and vote only as they are ordered by the 
League. 

The present position, then, in Ireland, is this. Mr. Redmond’s 
party has no longer an unanimous people behind it—nor is there 
any real demand for Home Rule from the newly created peasant 
proprietors—who have bought, or who intend to buy, under the 
Land Acts—and who must now be regarded as the future back- 
bone of the country. These merely desire to be left in peace to 
develop their recently acquired lands; and they certainly require 
no further taxation, but rather fresh capital advanced to them on 
the easiest possible terms, to enable them to make the land pay. 
Moreover, it is practically certain that the demand for Home Rule 
will get weaker every day, as the Land Purchase Acts get further 
under way in Ireland. It is not, indeed, unlikely, that the know- 
ledge of this fact was the real cause of the late frantic efforts made 
by the Redmondites to wreck the Land Acts—which action 
incurred the enmity and wrath of Mr. William O’Brien, who has 
done such good work in helping to bring about the Land Con- 
ference, and advocating a better feeling between all classes in 
Ireland. 

It is recognised on all sides that the prospects for Ireland 
were never so bright as they are to-day. A spirit of hope in the 
future, and a feeling of coming prosperity are in the air, which it 
would be criminal to disappoint. What is the direct cause of this 
feeling of hope—this spirit of trust in the future? Certainly not 
the near approach of Home Rule—because Mr. William O’Brien 
has just informed us that “Home Rule is further off to-day than 
ever.” Surely, it arises from the fact that there is a growing 
desire on the part of the new peasant proprietors to make the best 
of the favourable position in which they are now placed And all 
they require is time, and capital lent on easy terms—to develop 
their land and make it remunerative; while under Home Rule, 
further taxation would be a sine gua non, and all hope of obtaining 
money on easy terms become hopelessly impossible. 

What, then, does Ireland really want? 
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She wants moderate men and a moderate policy—real patriots 
from all classes and creeds, and not paid professional politicians, 
whose main business is to keep up a futile agitation, without which 
their occupation and living would be gone. She must free herself 
forthwith from the trammels of her present political leading 
strings, and come boldly out and repudiate the serfdom and tyranny 
of the United Irish League. But, most important of all, she must 
at once set about evolving for herself that healthy public opinion, 
without which England never will and never ought to grant her 
Home Rule. 


But how is this most desirable state of things to be brought 
about? The Irish are by nature one of the most Conservative 
races in the world—the result, no doubt, of faithful adhesion to 
their ancient and venerable faith. They are also firm believers in 
the necessity, at any rate in the case of Ireland, for some reform 
of the tariff—which in the case of a purely agricultural country as 
she is, becomes a vital necessity to prosperity. Further, they have 
a well-grounded belief in Ireland that the Conservatives are in a 
better position to help their country in a substantial way, than 
other parties in the State—for the reason that they have a firmer 
hold on the confidence of the predominant partner, England; and 
can thus successfully pass measures which other parties find it 
impossible to do. Is it not natural, then, that the new peasant 
proprietors, who have so much to gain and so much to lose, may 
now join hands in the formation of a moderate Central Party— 
with an honest public opinion to back it up—the main object of 
which will be to regenerate the country, and forget old sores and 
animosities of the past. Nor is there any valid argument against 
the idea that a reformed Central party should sit in Dublin, 
during the Parliamentary Sessions, and thresh out all purely Irish 
measures in their own country—to be afterwards passed by the 
Imperial Parliament—to whom they would send over delegates to 
represent them on Imperial matters. Such a plan would be of the 
greatest benefit to Dublin trade—relieve the Imperial Parliament 
of a good deal of preliminary work—which could be got through 
just as well in Dublin—and could certainly do no harm to the 
Union. 


We have the nucleus of a Central Party already in Mr. William 
O’Brien’s followers. | Why should he not join hands with the 
Conservatives in an “ All for Ireland movement ”—-embracing all 
classes and creeds, who have the good of Ireland at heart? 


That there is such a desire on the part of Ireland’s priests is 
seen from the following wise and weighty words, delivered by the 
Reverend Father Madden, who, speaking at Mallow, said: “He 
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believed that Mr. William O’Brien’s policy of friendly and kindly 
conciliation towards all classes and creeds in this country, was the 
one policy that was just, and wise, and efficient, for their long- 
suffering and long-deluded country.” 

Mr. William O’Brien, himself, too, speaking from his seat in 
the newly elected House of Commons, in the capacity of leader of 
the independent Nationalists, strongly urged conciliation among 
all classes in Ireland, in a speech described in the English press 
as being one of the most remarkable ever delivered by an Irish 
Nationalist in the House of Commons. He said: “ Although the 
extirpation of the passions and prejudices of centuries, could not 
be the work of a day or a year, it was going on at an amazing 
rate, in spite of many discouragements from Nationalists. When 
they ceased speaking of the Protestants as ‘Our hereditary 
enemies, ‘ Black-blooded Cromwellians,’ and ‘Orange dolts,’ the 
Protestants would no more be the enemies of self-government than 
they were of the abolition of landlordism, as soon as it was shown 
them that the operation could be arranged among Irishmen them- 
selves, and without injustice. The work of himself and his friends 
was neither anti-Liberal nor anti-Conservative. Whatever the con- 
sequences might be, they would go ahead with it, in the faith that 
both the great parties in this House would yet recognise, as the 
very A.B.C. of common sense, that genuine Unionism, was a union 
of all men of good will, to complete the pacification of Ireland, and 
bring about her genuine incorporation in the Empire, in spirit as 
well as substance.” 

It is satisfactory and gratifying thus to know that the senti- 
ments here expressed contain in embryo, the nucleus, at any rate, 
of that New Jreland in the New Century, for which I pleaded as 
long ago as December, 1899, and also of that Central Party for 
which I contended in September, 1904—both in the pages of this 
Review. It is good to realise that these long hoped for ideals are ~ 
at length surely, if slowly, emerging into the realm of practical 
politics in Ireland to-day. 

Is it too much to hope, then, that the Priests of Ireland— 
whose influence is so great in guiding the opinions of the people— 
may now rally round Mr. William O’Brien, and help on the 
beneficent policy of reconciliation which he has just initiated—a 
policy which alone can restore Ireland to happiness and prosperity 
—and a policy which, though seeking to obtain all reasonable 
facilities for Ireland to manage her own purely local affairs, still 
desires to keep her attached in interest and affection to the great 
Empire to which she must always belong? 


DUDLEY S. A. CosBy. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. 


The “ Report of the Philosophic-Historical Section of the 
Austrian Imperial Academy of the Sciences,” for 1909,”! contains, 
besides the multitudinous and multifarious matter always to be 
found in such reports, digests of papers on a Minzan-Greek in- 
scription from Delos, on the Cereals cultivated in ancient Baby- 
lonia, on a number of fragmentary inscriptions found on Greek 
(Attic) buildings, and especially a paper giving the outlines of a 
first attempt at a Comparative Study of the Religions and Mytholo- 
gies of the Austronesian Peoples. But what will most directly 
interest British readers, is the often amusing report of a visit to 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Mann, by Herr W. Meyer-Liibke, in 
connection with the Phonogram Commission of the Academy of 
Sciences. Herr Meyer had already paid a similar visit to Ireland 
and Brittany. His object was to obtain phonographic records of 
the Welsh, the Manx, and the Gaelic languages, as at present 
spoken by the natives. Furnished with adequate introductions, he 
was enabled to come into personal contact with suitable individuals 
familiar with the several leading dialects of these languages. From 
them, he obtained interesting phonographic records, in the form 
of folk-tales, jocular narratives, verses, etc., etc. We can readily 
imagine how the good Austrian antiquaries would roar with laugh- 
ter over the translation of some of the records. The presentation 
of the report must have afforded a happy relief from the dry-as- 
dust matter generally under consideration. We give a couple, as 
samples. A number of young people took a trip from Aberdare to 
London. In one of the busiest of the London streets, an Aber- 
dare man asked a policeman what was going on, to account for the 
number of people there. The policeman: “Nothing at all; it is 
always like this.” “What do you say?” retorted the Aberdare 
man. “ There are 500 folk from Aberdare here!” Another joke 
is equally up-to-date. A Chicago meat tin, on being opened, was 
found to contain only an ass’s hoof. The hoof was taken to the 
village shoe-smith, who had been in America. The smith, after 


1. “‘Anzeiger der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften.” Philo- 
sophisch-Historische Klasse. XLVI. Jahrgang, 1909. No. I.—XXVII. Wien: 
Hélder. 
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examining the nail marks, at once identified the hoof as belonging 
to an old ass he had himself owned when in Chicago! Thus, our 
good Austrian antiquaries are very wisely preserving not only the 
exact tones of the moribund Celtic tongues, but also racy speci- 
mens of Celtic wit and humour. 

The recent publications of the Smithsonian Institution? fully 
maintain the high standard of their predecessors, and contain 
many contributions of great scientific importance. The reports 
on the National Zoological Park, and on the Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory show that much valuable work has been done in both these 
institutions, and the Bureau of American Ethnology has been 
specially active during the period dealt with. 

The treatises published in the Appendix to the Report are in 
most cases valuable records of work done. It is fitting that the 
first paper should be an excellent monograph on Aeronautics by 
Dr. G. O. Squier. In it the author refers to aeronautics from a 
military point of view, and deals with the various forms of dirigible 
balloons and flying machines that had been practically tested at 
the time when his paper was written. An excellent summary, by 
R. A. Fessenden, brings our knowledge of wireless telegraphy up- 
to-date, while H. Armagnat deals with the kindred subject of photo- 
telegraphy. A paper on explosives, by O. Guttmann, is a curious 
mixture of ancient and modern history, from which little informa- 
tion will be derived by those familiar with the subject. E. 
Wiechert contributes a good summary of “Our Present Knowledge 
of the Earth”; a perusal of his paper brings home to the reader 
how little we really know of the globe which we inhabit. Among 
the original contributions, that on Cactaceae of North-eastern and 
Central Mexico, by W. E. Safford, is an important contribution to 
science, and the excellent photographs with which it is illustrated 
give the reader a good idea of the appearance of the little known 
members of this bizarre family of plants, which the author de- 
scribes. An interesting article, by H. Winckler and O. Puchstein, 
gives a preliminary account of the excavations at Boghaz-Keui, in 
the course of which large numbers of inscribed clay tablets were 
discovered. Major Ross contributes a paper on Malaria in 
Greece, in which country the disease seems to be even more preva- 
lent than in Italy. Major Ross attributes much of the decadence 
of modern Greece and the diminution of her population, to the 
ravages of malaria, and points out the most obvious remedial 
measures. 

The Rationalist Press Association has published a revised 
edition of Dr. H. C. Bastian’s “Nature and Origin of Living 


9. Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1908. Washington, 1909. 
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Matter,”8 which deals with the first, and to many, the most interest- 
ing, chapter of evolution. The views of the author on this subject 
are well known, and he has done a large amount of experimental 
work which entitles him to an attentive hearing, even if his results 
differ from those obtained by other workers in the same field. Dr. 
Bastian is of opinion that the most primitive forms of life are to be 
looked for among prototrophic bacteria, certain torulae, and some 
of the simplest algae. Numerous experiments have convinced the 
author that archebiosis is possible at the present day, and that _ 
many of his experiments prove this. It would occupy too much 
space to consider both sides of this important question, and we 
must refer those interested in the matter, to the work itself, which 
has now been rendered accessible to every student. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We hold no brief either for or against Ritschlianism, yet the 
subject interests us intensely as a sign of the times. Mr. Edgehill’s 
study of Ritschlianism, in “ Faith and Fact,”! is, in our opinion, 
very opportune. There are critics who to-day tell us that Ritsch- 
lianism is getting played out. Yet the Bishop of Southwark, in 
his preface to this book, tells us that it is “both influential and 
typical ” :— 

“ As an influence it has reached far, and is present in many 
places where it is not named or recognised . . . Many minds 
in the last few decades have been Ritschlian without knowing 
it. If there had been no Ritschl, there would have been some- 
one else very like him.” 

This is quite true. The common note of much of our most critical 
theology is that Christianity is a religion, not a code of dogmas, a 
life, not a creed. The fact is, that this kind of recension of Chris- 
tianity affords the readiest way of getting rid of the difficulties 
introduced by what is sometimes laconically called, “The new 
knowledge.” All that Ritschlians, and others of similar tendencies, 
want, is the ideal which modern piety has extracted from the his- 
torical whole of the Christian origins. Discrepancies, awkward 
miracles, undeniable myths—what does all that matter? We, they 
say, have an ideal Christ, an ideal life. 


3. “The Nature and Origin of Living Matter,” by H. C. Bastian. Watts 
and Co., London, 1910. a 

1. “Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism.” Norrisian Prize Essay, 
1908. By Ernest A. Edgehill, M.A., Subwarden of College of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, and Wilberforce Missioner, ene etc. Preface by Bishop of South- 


wark. London: Macmillan and Co., 
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Mr. Edgehill’s Essay is so full of matter, so closely reasoned, 
and deals with so many authorities and facts, that it would be 
absurd in such space as we can afford, to attempt to do more than 
announce and briefly characterise the work. The author’s attitude 
towards Ritschlianism is eclectic—he is thankful to Ritschl for 
much ; he finds much in Ritschlianism to differ from. He has an 
easy task in convicting Ritschl, as well as some of Ritschl’s fol- 
lowers, of inconsistency and self-contradiction, particularly in first 
renouncing metaphysics, and then having recourse to it at almost 
every stage of their exposition. Moreover, the Ritschlian theory 
of knowledge, which lies at the basis of the whole system, rests 
upon Kant and Lotze. 

An excellent—and to young students very valuable—introduc- 
tion, gives as much about Kant, Lange, and Lotze, and Schleier- 
macher and the Romantic School, as is necessary to the clear 
understanding of the whole subject. We were glad to find our 
author speaking of Lange’s great “ History of Materialism,” as be- 
ing “ recognised as the fullest and ablest exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Neo-Kantian School.” But this respectful way of 
referring to opponents is one of the most pleasing characteristics 
of our author’s mental habit. The rest of the book is divided into 
chapters on Ritschl ; His Age and His School; Theory of Know- 
ledge; The Judgments of Value; The Christian Idea of God; 
The Kingdom of God; The Doctrine of the Trinity ; The Person 
and Work of Christ; Sin and Salvation; and in the Conclusion, 
Mr. Edgehill clearly sums up his approval and his disapproval of 
Ritschlianism. Some items of disapproval will be at least sug- 
gested by the following sentences :— 

“The Ritschlian doctrine of Christ is wholly unsatisfactory. 

. . . It simply evades difficulties which it refuses to face. . 
The doctrine of the Holy Trinity has, at any rate, a clearness 
and consistency compared with which the Ritschlian theory, 
as to the Divinity of Christ, is confused and fanciful. It 
neither solves a single problem, nor does it face the facts. The 
Scriptures are fancifully interpreted, Church history is mis- 
read, and we are left with a Christ who is not the Christ of 
history, and who, ex Aypothesi, cannot be the Christ of ex- 
perience—a fanciful creation of the Ritschlian School, which 
can only be precariously supported by a theory of value- 
judgments, of which no two members of the School give an 
identical interpretation.” 

From the point of view of scholarship, Mr. Edgehill’s work 
deserves the highest commendation. Something has been said of 
late in clerical circles about the encouragement of the young clergy 
to study. They cannot do better than study “ Faith and Fact,” if 
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merely as an exercise in careful exposition, clear thought, and lucid 
expression. Appraising the book from the author’s own theo- 
logical standpoint, we consider it a success. For ourselves, we 
regard Ritchlianism, as well as the numerous other attempts that 
are made, decade after decade, to solve the Christian problem from 
the Liberal Theology standpoint, as only representing stages, per- 
haps necessary ones, in the process of the inevitable elimination 
of the supernatural. 

Dr. Oesterley, who is a Christian missioner to the Jews, and 
who has already written several works dealing with the relation 
between Jewish and Christian dogmatics, has, in “ The Jewish 
Doctrine of Mediation,”2 traced the growth of the doctrine of 
mediation through the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, the Pseud- 
epigrapha, the Targums, the Rabbinical Literature, and the Jewish 
Prayer Book. To all this he has added several chapters on the 
modern Jewish attitude towards the doctrine of mediation. This 
work is to be followed by a companion work on “ The Christian 
Doctrine of Mediation,” from the pen of the author's friend and 
former collaborateur, the Rev. G. H. Box. 

The chief value of the present volume to theological students 
generally will be found in the great number of illustrative quota- 
tions, which make the work a handy little cyclopedia of Jewish 
teaching upon the subject. The idea running through the book 
is that— 

“ The two conceptions which lie at the root of the religious 
doctrine of mediation are: The Idea of God, and the Sense 
of Sin. According as to whether the conception of God is 
exalted, according as to whether the sense of sin is deep, so will 
the intensity of the need of a Mediator between God and man 
assert itself. Moreover, in accordance with man’s realisation 
of the Personality of God and his recognition of his own sinful- 
ness, so will be the ideas which he formulates concerning the 
person and work of such a Mediator.” 

Mediation, “in the form of the sacrificial system, satisfied” the 
wants of the Hebrew people while their conceptions of God were 
crude, and “the need of a Mediator could not assert itself.” In 
the Old Testament, “the principle of Mediation is observable 
throughout, the presentation of Mediatorship is only rarely adum- 
brated.” The prophetical teaching, and the later contact with 
Greek thought and language, prepared the way for “the fulness 
of the doctrine of Mediatorship, as taught in the New Testament 
by the successors of the prophets.” In the section on the modern 


.. bmg any Doctrine of Mediation.” By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
D.D., Jesus Coll., Camb.; Examiner in Heb. and Greek Test., University of 
London. London: Skeffington and Son. 
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Jewish attitude towards the doctrine of Mediation, we are incident- 
ally given some interesting information on the existing schools of 
belief among the adherents of Orthodox Judaism, the adherents of 
Reform Judaism, and the adherents of Semi-Reform Judaism. The 
work deserves a place in the library of every theological student 
who wishes to have his knowledge well rounded off. 

Mr. Temple’s six lectures on “The Faith and Modern 
Thought,”8 were delivered, at the close of last year, in St. James’s 
Hall, London, under the auspices of the London Inter-Collegiate 
Christian Unions. They have been published from the report 
made at their delivery, and are preceded by a short introduction 
from the pen of Mr. M. E. Sadler. The respective titles of the 
lectures are: The Grounds of the Belief in God; Revelation and 
Faith; The Historic Basis of Christianity; The Person of Chnist ; 
The Atonement and the Problem of Evil; The Spirit, the Church, 
and the Life Eternal. In chaste language, the author offers what 
has evidently been carefully thought out. We can well imagine 
that the audience that listened to the lectures were edified; but 
we find nothing in the book calculated to induce any free-thinking 
student to accept the lecturer’s standpoint. Hearers already in 
agreement with the speaker would naturally be—as Mr. Sadler 
says—“iinpressed by the personality of the lecturer, by the sim- 
plicity of his words, the candour of his reasoning, and the direct- 
ness of his appeal.” As an example of Mr. Temple’s reasoning, 
we quote the following defence of the existence of evil :— 

“The problem is, what is it doing here? What is it for? 

Why does God permit it? Or, if God is omnipotent, in which 

case permission and creation are the same, why did God create 

it? While we are sitting at our ease, it generally seems to us 
that the world would be very much better if all the evil were 
abolished, and, indeed, had never existed. But would it? 

Which are our own best days—the days when we have nothing 

to perplex us, or trouble us? or the days when, at considerable 

cost to ourselves, we have made some real effort against the 
evil which afflicted either ourselves or other people? Surely, 
the latter . . . Evil is that with which no spirit can rest con- 
tent; and yet it is the condition, not the accidental, but the 
essential condition, of what is in and for itself the best thing 
in life, namely, moral victory.” 
Apologists have treated us to this logic ad nauseam. According 
to this reasoning, the elimination of evil would be a curse; yet we 
have always held it to be the duty of people who are wise as well 
as good, to eliminiate as much evil as possible. 


3. ‘The Faith and Modern Thought.” Six Lectures. By William 
Temple, Fellow of Queen’s Coll., Oxford.. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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We have favourably noticed the previous editions of Mr. 
Vivian’s remarkable work on “The Churches and Modern Thought: 
An Inquiry into the Grounds of Unbelief, and an Appeal for Can- 
dour.”"4 Few books meet with the good fortune that has fallen to 
this, viz., to pass rapidly from an edition at 6s. 6d., to one at 3s. 6d., 
then to one at Is. and now, miradile dictu, to one at 6d. And 
the wonder is increased when it is found that for 6d. we get the 
same text and type, as were offered for 3s. 6d. The book is 
worthy of its fortune. 

Mr. Walsh’s object in collecting “ Tolstoy's Emblems,”® is, he - 
tells us, to supply to the general reader, “‘an interesting introduction 
to the works themselves; for the student, compact summaries of 
vast fields of thought, worlds of ideas focussed into brief, bright 
figures; for preachers and teachers, tools for their workshops, and 
feathers for their arrows.” The collection, he claims, “will be 
found to contain almost the whole gospel according to Tolstoy.” 
Some forty works and editions have been used in making the 
collection. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


We cordially commend the two little volumes of “ Humani- 
tarian Essays,”! which we have received from the Office of the 
Humanitarian League. To justify our commendation, we need do 
no more than mention the titles and authors of the essays. In the 
first series we have: The Death Penalty, by Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner ; 
Some Notes on the Punishment of Death, by Carl Heath; Facts 
about Flogging, by Joseph Collinson; The Ethics of Corporal 
Punishment, by Henry S. Salt ; A Plea for Mercy to Offenders, by 
C. H. Hopwood, K.C., late Recorder of Liverpool The second 
series includes: Vivisection, by Edward Carpenter ; Sports, Legi- 
timate and Illegitimate, by the Rev. J. Stratton; The Eton Hare 
Hunt, by Henry S. Salt; The Law of the Steel Trap, by George 
Greenwood; The Fate of the Fur Seal, by Joseph Collinson ; 
Christmas Cruelties, by Erest Bell; The Meat Fetish, by Ernest 
Crosby; On Vegetarianism, by Elisée Reclus; and The Secret of 
the Reptile House, by Henry S. Salt. 


4. ‘*The Churches and Modern Thought.” By Philip Vivian. London: 
5. “Tolstoy’s Emblems.” Collected by Walter Walsh, Gilfillan Memorial 


Watts and Co. 
Church, Dundee; author of “The Moral Damage of War,” &c. London: 


si ye scant Essays.” Series I. and II. Edited by Henry S. Salt. 
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We have received No. 4 of Vol. XII. of the “Boletin du In- 
struccion Publica,”? containing the proceedings of the Congress of 
April Ist, 1909, and other important details relating to primary 
and secondary education. ; 

We have also received the “ Annuario,”® for 1909-10, edited 
under the direction of the Secretary, Dr. A. Bertini Calosso, con- 
taining the reports upon the Normal School at Rome. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Chambers’s Students’ History of England and Great Britain,”! 
by Messrs. W. J. Bees and Johnson Fenwick, and edited by Dr. 
David Patrick and Mr. William Woodburn, will be appreciated 
by both teachers and pupils in secondary schools. It is amply 
equipped with summaries, questions, notes, maps, and, moreover, 
a good index. Great pains have evidently been taken to secure a 
trustworthy text. In the majority of the less ambitious histories, 
there is comparatively small space devoted to the pre-Norman 
period. Here, however—which is its most admirable and distin- 
guishing feature—the subject receives adequate treatment. 

The output of books dealing with Napoleon is simply astound- 
ing; there can scarcely be a single phase of his career which has 
not been examined with microscopical minuteness by English and 
Continental writers. There is, therefore, grave danger that the 
hero himself may be buried under a steadily increasing mass of 
memoirs and monographs. ” Napoleon: the Man and His Mission,”2 
is a well-meant and even‘ brilliant attempt on the part of Mr. 
Walter H. Lister to avert such a fate from the Man of Mystery. 
The best praise we can bestow is that the author’s generalisation, 
though brief, is, perhaps as happy as any such attempt could be; 
but the mystery is likely to remain a mystery till the end of time. 

The first volume of “ Journal de Edmond Got,”8 begins with 
December 15th, 1840, and ends with November 14th, 1858; but 
certain details of family history are to be found in the note left 


2. ‘ Boletin du Instruction Publica. Organo de la Secretario Ramo Agosto 
ys ig it Num. L. Tomo XII. Mexico: Secretaire de Instruction Publica y Bellas 

S$, 1909. 

. * Annuario,” Anno VI; 1909-10. Compilato per cura del Secretario. Dr. A. 
Bertin Callesso, Rema: Presso la Sede Della Scuola, 1909. 

1. “Chambers’s Students’ History of England and Great Britain.” By 
W. J. Bees, B.Sc., and Johnson Fenwick. ited by David Patrick, LL.D., 
and William Woodburn. London: W. L. R. Chambers. 

2. “Napoleon: The Man and His Mission.” By Walter H. Lister. 
London: Elliott Stock. 

3. “Journal de Edmond Got.” Tome I. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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by the great comedian. These lightly bridge the gulf between 
1822 and 1840. Edmond Got came of a hardy stock on both sides, 
his father being Bréton, his mother a grand-niece of a notorious 
corsair of St. Malo. The Revolution of July, 1830, reduced his 
parents to poverty, notwithstanding which he managed to follow 
with distinction the classes at the Collége Charlemagne. After 
obtaining the daccalauréat, he wrote serial stories for Ze National 
at two sous the line. Through the father of a schoolfellow he 
obtained his introduction to the boards of the Comedie Frangaise, 
of which he was destined to become one of the most famous actors. . 
His career was for some months interrupted by active service in 
Algeria, when he gained promotion by saving his colonel’s life. 
The diaty he kept during this period of his career forms the most 
interesting part of the volume, which is a mine of information on 
the French stage. M. Henri Laveden contributes the preface. 
There is a frontispiece of Edmond Got, apparently in middle age. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The University Tutorial Press always does two things wisely 
—it sends out text-books just when they are set for exams., and 
it sends them out edited in a way which cannot be bettered. This 
edition of Cicero’s well-known early oration! exactly meets the pre- 
sent need of examinees, and is fully up to the high standard of the 
Tutorial Press’s other text-books. The editor has already done 
himself credit in his editions of Tacitus, part of Thurydides, etc. 

In “A Confession,”? the Russian author expresses, through the 
autobiography of a foundling of supposed noble origin, the modern 
conditions of spiritual unrest, which his countrymen experience. 
Matve is brought up as a member of the Orthodox Russian Church, 
to which he is devoted, heart and soul, and strives earnestly to live 
according to its beautiful ideals. As with the genius, however, 
the saint on earth is not permitted to live an undisturbed, much less 
unruffled life of blissful contemplation and exalted humility. The 
laws of life cannot be restricted to the covers of the noblest prayer 
book, and the saint must live among his varying fellow men in a 
state of inter-dependence. Of course, Matve, with his ascetic 
sensitiveness, finds that his superiors ‘are by no means what they 


1. ‘Cicero pro S. Roscio Amerino.’’ Edited by J. F. Stout, B.A., Camb. 
London: University Tutorial Press, Ltd., Drury Lane, W.C. 

2. “A Ags ne ” By Maxim Gorky. Translated from the German 
version by W. F. Harvey, M.A. 
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should be, though nominal Christians at least, and externally re- 
spectable. It is an advantage for him that he is well set up 
physically, in view of the countless scrapes into which the hero 
falls. At the end, Matve arrives at a belief in an omnipotent, 
triumphant democracy, after witnessing a “ miracle” performed by 
a wonder-working ikon, but we have our doubts as to whether he 
will be permanently satisfied with this. We have enjoyed the 
perusal of this romance, which reads fluently and smoothly in the 
hands of the skilled and practised translator... Mr. Harvey thus 
adds another to a long list of triumphs in an art which deserves 
greater recognition among literary achievements. 


In “Tumult,”8 Stephen Hillary, an artist who had slowly won 
his way from obscurity and even misery to public recognition, finds 
himself through a legacy enabled to take a long holiday on an 
island which corresponds to Portland, and there meets Barbara 
Keech, who had been his fellow-pupil seventeen years ago, and was 
now a rich woman superintending her own stone quarries. When 
they met the love that had lain dormant all those years sprang to 
insistent life, and, as time went on, he confessed in anguish that he 
had ten years ago married an unfortunate in the vain hope of re- 
claiming her. Barbara, as a strict Catholic, was, of course, unable 
to marry him, even when he had made all arrangements for 
divorcing the woman who was continually disgracing his name. 
Meanwhile, Barbara’s brother becomes engaged to the niece of 
Shadrac Dine, a rival quarry-owner, who, disappointed of winning 
Barbara’s hand and fortune, organises a riotous strike, which has 
to be quelled by military force. Matters are further complicated 
by the appearance of Hillary’s wife on the scene, and her hideous 
act of vengeance, following close upon Dine’s determined suicide, 
brings this double love-story to a conclusion. The mantle of 
Thomas Hardy seems to have fallen on the author of “‘ Tumult,” 
who has made many features of the life and landscape of Wessex 
his own. But Mr. Sherren has assimilated the methods of the 
master without sharing his pessimistic outlook on life, and, more- 
over, has preserved an individuality of style. “Tumult” is strong 
in plot and strong in characterisation; and must be reckoned 
among the best novels of the present season. 


“Pretty Barbara,”4 by Mr. Anthony Dillington, cpens with a 
tragedy: a guest is shot at a banquet given to Joachim II. by his 
Premier, and Brandt, the assassin, who is caught red-handed, de- 
clares that his motive was revenge on the man who had brought 


3. “Tumult.” By Wilkinson Sherren. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
-% “Pretty Barbara.’ By Anthony Dillington. London: Stanley Paul 
end Co. 
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dishonour on his home. At this time the Ruritania called Kronen- 
burg, was in a political ferment ; Socialism was rampant, and the 
King an object of scorn for affecting dissolute company, and carry- 
ing on an open intrigue with “ pretty Barbara,” his Premier’s wife. 
Her son, a dashing lieutenant of the White Guards, now comes on 
the scene, and learns from the hunchback prince who cherished a 
romantic devotion to the neglected queen the disgrace that had 
befallen his ancient family. He thereupon breaks his sword, and 
flings it at his king’s feet, and shortly afterwards, in defiance of his 
father, announces his engagement to the daughter of a virulent 
Socialist. The death of the Premier whilst sheltering the king 
from the assassin’s bullet, brings to a close a spirited and unusually 
well-written story, which shows a marked advance on its predeces- 
sor, “ The Green Domino.” 

Mr. T. C. Snow has known Oxford for forty years, and his 
right to speak on such vital questions as, “How to save Greek and 
other Paradoxes of Oxford Reform,”5 cannot be contested. 
“Greek,” says this distinguished scholar, “is ceasing to be a badge 
of the upper and middle classes. . . . The practical pressure comes 
from ‘respectable’ parents who want their sons to be trained for 
medicine, and engineering, and manufactures, and so on, with the 
minimum of non-professional study, and yet to come to Oxford for 
‘social influences.’ The theoretical pressure comes from the 
pseudo-Darwinian theorists who are trying to erect the biological 
generalisation that the fittest survive into a social commandment 
that only the comfortable classes shall be allowed to be fit.” Too 
much time—time which could far better be spent in reading classic 
masterpieces—is, Mr. Snow argues, spent by schoolboys over Latin 
prose and the minutie of grammar. Moreover, he would have 
them begin first with Greek which, as a literature, makes the 
plainest appeal to a schoolboy’s emotions, and defer beginning 
Latin till the boy is eleven or twelve. Before studying the difficult 
classics in that tongue, he should have read some of the medizval 
chronicles, such as Gregory of Tours, and parts of the Vulgate, the 
Church hymns and Fathers. German, as an indispensable tool 
for knowledge, should be exacted from all candidates for scholar- 
ships, but only so far as an ability to translate it is concerned. The 
standard for matriculation should be raised so as to exclude all 
those unfit to benefit to the full from the literary facilities of the 
University, and thus create an intellectual aristocracy in the better 
meaning of the term. A necessarily brief notice of Mr. Snow’s 
stimulative booklet cannot convey more than a superficial notion 
of its contents. 


5. ‘How to Save Greek and Other Peagtente of Oxford Reform.” By 
T. C. Snow, M.A. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell 
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In “ Quaker Robins,”6 Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell weaves a web 
of romance round the apparently humdrum lives of railway men in 
the United States. Except for the name Maisie—the friend of 
the engine-driver’s pretty daughter Rosie—there is nothing, so far 
as we can see, to betray the country of its origin, and all that 
happens in the story could just as well happen in England. The 
principal character is an engine-driver who is a hero without being 
conscious of it in the slightest degree; and a more lovable rough 
diamond we have never met with in fiction. His rescue of the 
woman from a burning block is told with a vividness absolutely 
convincing. The one sinister figure is Pannet, who, in dipsomaniacal 
rage occasioned by jealousy, brings about the startling catastrophe. 
“Quaker Robins” will be appreciated by all classes of readers, 
irrespective of age. 


In “ A Lady of France,”? Mr. B. Symons transports his readers 
to Paris in the year 1307, when Philip the Fair and his consort, 
Jeanne of Navarre, occupied the throne of France. The opening 
chapter arrests attention by its striking description of the inn at 
which Lady Diane, fleeing to escape a hateful marriage, arrives 
under the escort of a dying Jew who is the bearer of secret 
despatches to the king. On the morrow Orsini, the landlord of 
the “Toison d’Or,” introduces her to Philip, who, for political 
reasons, bids her marry de Loris, the man who had insulted her 
on the previous night. De Loris, had, however, gained the love 
of Zanetta, Orsini’s beautiful daughter, and when she found him 
desperately in love with Lady Diane, she contrives a terrible re- 
venge against him on his wedding night. The story is crowded 
with exciting episodes, but, in the case of the “Lady” and her 
faithful’ knight, ends happily. Mr. Symons has undoubtedly 
studied the history of France at the dawn of the XIV. century, 
but we venture to think that his picture of Court morals, corrupt 
as they were at this period, is painted in too lurid colours, being 
possibly derived from satirists, such as Jean de Meung, who, by a 
trifling anachronism—he died in 1305—is introduced very effectively 
as a minor personage into the story. By representing the excel- 
lent priest Mark, at one time as a friar, at another time as a mon- 
signore, the author has fallen into a palpable error, for the titles 
are incompatible, as everyone who is at all acquainted with matters 
ecclesiastical knows. Mr. Symons displays many admirable quali- 
ties as a writer, and “ A Lady of France,” cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by lovers of quasi-historical fiction. 


6. “Quaker Robins.” By Wilfrid L. Randell. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 


7. “A Lady of France.” By B. Symons. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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There is a strong family likeness between “ The Cardinal’s 
Page,”8 by Mr. James Baker, and its predecessor, “ The Gleaming 
Dawn,” a reprint of which was noticed not long ago in Westminster 
Review; but the stories are independent of each other. The 
scenes of both are, however, set in Bohemia, when it was convulsed 
by the civil war occasioned by the followers of John Huss. The 
hero is Ralph Branspeth, who, as a mere lad, becomes page to 
Cardinal Henry Beaufort, the Papel Legate, who leads a crusade 
against the belligerent heretics. Though he performs a series of 
doughty deeds, whereby he gains rank and the hand of a high- . 
born lady, yet the central personage of the story is a robber- 
noble, Lord Mickisch—a ferocious tyrant of the Early Renaissance 
stamp, who confines his most hated prisoners in the “ Hunger 
Tower.” Mr. James Baker can write a thrilling story in unim- 
peachable English, but he cannot conceal his theological views, 
though, to do him justice, he tries to do so. 


“ A Will in a Well,”® by Mrs. E. Everett Green, calls for scant 
notice. It is a pleasantly written unexciting story of domestic 
interest, and, in spite of its opening with a motor accident, con- 
ceived on somewhat old-fashioned lines. There is an outrageous 
Yankee of fiction, a ferrety-faced solicitor, whose place was cer- 
tainly not on the rolls, and last, but by no means least, a gentle 
heroine, who lived as a dependent in the house of which she was 
rightfully the mistress. “A Will in a Well” would make an ideal 
present for a healthy-minded girl. 





POETRY. 


“Shakespeare: The Tragedy of Julius Czsar,”1 edited by 
Mr. A. F. Watt, is eminently fitted for students preparing the sub- 
ject for examination purposes. The notes are somewhat fuller 
than usual in books of this class, the subject of metres is adequately 
treated, and extracts are given from North’s version of Plutarch’s 
“Lives” of Czsar, Brutus, and Antony. The editor’s name is of 
itself a guarantee of ripe scholarship. 


8 “The Cardinal’s Page.” By James Baker. London: Chapman and 


Hall. 
9. “A Will in a Well.” By E. Everett Green. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 

1. “Shakespeare: The Tragedy of Julius Cesar.” Edited by A. F. 
Watt, M.A., Oxon., B.A. Lond. London, . B. Clive. 
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To the majority of foreign students of French literature, the 
name of Marceline Desbordes-Valmore is either quite unknown, 
or else known only through the larger anthologies, which convey 
more often than not an inadequate conception of the author's 
poetic genius. For instance, were we to judge it solely by the 
standard of “ L’oreiller d’une petite fille,” which French mothers 
still teach their little ones, we should assign Marceline a place 
beside Eliza Cook, whereas in lyric impulse, though not in lyric 
expression, she is, at her best, nearer akin to Sappho— if, indeed, 
a Sappho saturated with Christianity be conceivable. Among her 
compatriots, she may be best likened to Lamartine, who, with 
Hugo, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, and a host of contemporary Roman- 
ticists, greatly admired her poetry, which must ever remain caviare 
to the general. “Les Chefs-d’oeuvre lyriques de Marceline Des- 
bordes-Valmore,”2 presents, in a cheap, handy, and tasteful form, 
all her poems worth preserving. Born at Douai in 1796, she died 
in Paris in 1859. She attained considerable reputation as an 
operatic singer, but, through loss, was forced to abandon her pro- 
fession at the age of twenty-two. Then she turned her attention 
to literature, and, in course of time, became known as a poet and 
actress. Her childhood was far from being happy, and misfor- 
tunes pursued her relentlessly during the whole of her life. M. 
Auguste Dorchain devotes a long and sympathetic preface to his 
selections from her works. 


We have more than once called our readers’ attention to the 
exquisite workmanship, restrained humour, and note of individuality 
which mark the poetry of Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. In “A New 
Book of Verse,”8 he displays all these qualities, and, in addition, 
that of irony, as in “ The Crown Deferred,” “Vultures,” and “ To 
Ignorance,” The last-named he apostrophises as 


Queen of majorities, Oracle of numbers— 
Thou speakest—and thy votaries sink in slumbers. 


“A Fisher-wife’s Lullaby,” with its refrain, “Sleep, ma dearie, 
sleep,” is the only example of a Wessex lyric in this slender 
volume, and we welcome it not only for its homely beauty, but also 
as proof that Mr, Salmon has not abandoned a form of art in which 
he has no living rival. Of his meditative poems, we prefer “ The 
Two Nightfalls,” which contains the haunting lines :— 


The paths are lapped in haze, 
And through the wood 


2. “Les Chefs-d’ceuvre lyriques de Marceline Desbordes-Valmore.” 
— are: Auguste Dorchain. London -— Glasgow: Cowans and Gray. 
New Book of Verse.” By Arthur L. Salmon. Edinburgh and 
nuliens “William Blackwood and Sons. 
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A consecration born of quietude 

Lays its atoning touch on soul and sense. 
“A Passion on the Deep,” which first appeared in the Westminster 
Review, is, however, the most noteworthy poem in this collection. 

In its original form, “ Without a God 4 was noticed sympa- 
thetically and at some length in the Westminster Review. Not 
having this copy before us, we are consequently unable to com- 
pare the revised edition with it. This stupendously long poem by 
an anonymous writer purports to be a spiritual biography of a 
Catholic who made shipwreck of his faith and morals, and, who, in . 
middle age, lost confidence in modern science, and, apparently, 
returned to the fold from which he had strayed. The verse is of 
very unequal merit, sometimes of a very high order, sometimes 
degenerating into doggerel; but in spite of its shortcomings, 
“ Without a God,” must be regarded as a remarkable achievement. 

“Sibylline Leaves,”1 by “ Musaeus,” is a tastefully bound 
booklet of minor verse which calls for no particular notice. “Visions 
of Youth,” shows, however, the author’s mastery over the technique 
of the ode. ¥ 

Six years ago, Mr. V. L. Ellis published a volume of verse 
entitled, “ An Elegy,” which, for its dignity, and the music of its 
rhythm, received an unusually warm welcome from the press. “Five 
Lyrical Poems,”2 now issued in a tiny booklet, are to be taken as 
examples of his maturer muse. The following stanza from “The 
Pipers,” which is the gem of the collection, illustrates Mr. Ellis’s 
delicate technique :— 

They shall be heard to-morrow; 
Their little flutes, their happy little flutes, 
Time shall snatch from them never ; 
They that have outlived sorrow, 
Their piping is for ever. 
We hope that the welcome accorded to “ Five Lyrical Poems” will 
be such as to encourage him to issue the verses he has composed 
during the last six years. 

Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s muse is amazingly prolific, and his sonnets, 
for instance, far exceed in number those of Petrarch and Shake- 
speare. “Flowers and Thorns,”§ consists wholly of sonnets, in 
none of which we can perceive any advance on his previous work, 
as noticed in the Westminster Review. Of the fifty before us, “ At 
Dusk in the Castle Garden,” is, perhaps, the most pleasing. 


4. “Without a God.” Second Edition (revised). London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co. 

1. “Sibylline Leaves.” By Musaeus. London: Elliot Stock. 
aS “Five Lyrical Poems.” By Vivian Locke Ellis. London: W. L. 
3 ** Flowers and Thorns.” By Lloyd Mifflin, London; Henry Frowde. 
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As I. and IL-4 illustrate each other, we shall, for obvious rea- 
sons, deal with them, collectively. Mr. Dobell is a striking per- 
sonality, whose caretr would be recorded in some future edition of 
Dr. Smiles’ “ Self-Help,” if perseverance applied to purely intel- 
lectual ends, instead of mere material success, were ever to become 
a passport to admission in that book. By studying five hours daily 
during a long period of years, Mr. Dobell has not only supplied the 
defects in his early education, but also made for himself a solid 
reputation as a man of ketters. To him, who has been aptly de- 
scribed as “ an excavator of royal mummy-pits of verse,” the world 
is indebted for three notable additions to the literature of the XVII 
century, namely: “Traherne,” “Strode,” and a play entitled, 
“The Partiall Law.” His first edition’s of Traherne’s pvetical 
works appeared in 1893, and was very favourably noticed in the 
Westminster Review. Mr. Bradbury's account of the successive 
discoveries of these MSS., which had lain forgotten for nearly two 
centuries and a half, will be read with absorbing interest. But 
the above-mentioned works, important as they are, convey an in- 
adequate impression of their editor’s literary activity. It was he 
who “discovered,” and, what is more, befriended that erratic pcet, 
“B. V.” Thomson, author of “ The City of Dreadful Night.” In 
II. the greater portion of the sonnets are new; the rest appeared 
in “ Rosemary and Pansies,” a volume which is now nearly out of 
print. In almost every instance, Mr. Dobell has followed the 
Shakespearean as distinguished from the Petrarchian form, and 
no less than twelve have been suggested by Shakespeare. Some 
have been inspired by the classic musicians. A strain of profound 
pessimism runs through the majority of these finely wrought poems, 
and is even discernible in “ Life’s Hours of Rapture.” “A Cen- 
tury of Sonnets” is a collection of permanent value, which will be 
welcomed by all admirers of genuine poetry. 


‘* Bertram Dobeli; Bookseller and Man of Letters,” S. Bradbury. 
“A Sonny of Sonnets.” By Bertram Dobell. Published by the Aut or, 77, Charing 
Cross Road, London. 
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